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ELIZABETH LATHAM 



PREFACE 


This book was not my own idea. It was laid 
upon me by Professor Dover Wilson, at the end 
of an evening in Edinburgh, spent in talking about 
plays and acting : and Mr. John Hampden, our 
host, added his persuasions. I have no other 
qualification for writing it, unless it be a con¬ 
tinuous and attentive interest in the theatre, 
nourished by several hundred visits, including 
over fifty to Shakespearian productions, and 
ranging from pantomime to Strindberg’s Spook 
Sonata. 

It docs not attempt to lay down the law, but 
to express something of my own interest in an 
unhmited subject, and to give the reader a starting 
point for his own speculations and ideas. 

I take the opportunity of thanking the friends 
who have helped me with criticisms and advice : 
Mr. Clifford Bax, who has read it from the drama¬ 
tist’s point of view ; Mr. Robert Speaight, from 
the actor’s ; Mr. E. Martin Browne, from the 
producer’s; and Dr. E. Graham Howe, who has 
read the chapters on Dreams. 

L. A. G. S. 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT DRAMA 



Chaptek I 


LIFE AS DRAMA 

In the beginning was the Word. 

All the world’s a stage . . . 

Shakespeare : As You Like It. 


I 

I N order to communicate with you, the reader, 
I sit down, take up a specially constructed in¬ 
strument known as a pen, and with it make a 
number of marks upon a sheet of paper. The 
marks represent sounds which suggest to you 
and to me certain aspects of our common ex¬ 
perience. The sounds are names which we agree 
in giving to various objects, actions, and quahtics, 
and to the smaller “ parts of speech ” by which 
we arrange these in relation to one another, so 
as to convey a meaning. The marks which I 
have made on my sheet of paper are subjected 
to a series of elaborate mechanical transforma- 
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rions before they reach you on the printed page: 
but this part of the process we can leave out, 
since, as soon as I had made the original marks, 
you would be able (if you had the paper and could 
read my writing) to imdcrstand what I wished to 
say to you. 

This method of communication, so complex 
and so arbitrary, is necessary because my mind 
cannot act directly upon yours. Some inter¬ 
mediary is needed. Even if you were sitting here 
with me in the room, I should have to perform an 
equally complex series of muscular efforts in 
order to make audible to you the sounds which 
I am now drawing on the paper. In either case, 
there would have to be a ritual of communication. 
I should have to express, or dramatize^ my inten¬ 
tion in a form which you would recognize. In 
the present instance, you have it here, dramatized 
for you in black and white symbols upon a two- 
dimensional stage, i.e. a flat sheet of paper. Our 
common experience enables you to interpret the 
symbols and the setting, and so to understand my 
intention. 


n 


I have begun with this rather prosaic example 
in order to avoid making assumptions in which 
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you might be unwilling to follow me. If, how¬ 
ever, your religion or philosophy of hfe allows you 
to entertain the idea of the soul, we can jump to a 
more vivid example. Set here on a stage of three 
dimensions, and subject to another dimension, 
which we call time, we are only able to apprehend 
souls through the medium of bodies. To com¬ 
municate with the soul of another, my soul has 
to make use of my body, and perform the mus¬ 
cular feats already described, uttering words which 
the other soul must translate by means of a similar 
bodily mechanism, if it is to understand them. 
Even if no words are used, if “ the soul speaks 
through the eyes,” it is through the eyes, and to 
the eyes, that the message is conveyed. The soul 
is dependent for its manifestation here on earth 
upon a mechanism, the body. Derange the 
mechanism, and the soul cannot manifest itself 
properly : we speak of disease, deterioration, mad¬ 
ness. Break it, and the soul ceases to manifest itself 
at all: we speak of death. 

In other words, the body and its actions are a 
representation, or dramatization, of the soul upon 
a three-dimensional stage. “ In the beginning 
was the Word ”—^the intention. Then comes the 
centre-stone of religion and metaphysics ; “ The 
Word was made flesh ”; the intention was 
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dramatized, set to play itself imder certain condi¬ 
tions, and subject to certain limitations. “ All the 
■world’s a stage ” ; our life is a drama in which, 
fallibly and with limited equipment, is manifested 
something that is more than the terms in which it 
is expressed. The poet who saw eternity in a grain 
of sand was inferring from the visible to the invisible 
which it represented. So too, in our own way, we, 
whether we like it or not, infer from what we see. 
From a representation, a visible performance of 
actions, an audible utterance of words, on the part 
of another person’s bodily mechanism, we infer a 
character, a personality, a soul, all inaccessible to us 
except through these manifestations. “ I am,” the 
eternal statement of personality, is independent of 
time and space. It can be humanly inferred only 
from the representational behaviour, the dramatic 
performance, of “ me now,” which is subject to 
both. 

In other words, drama is more than the child’s 
first “ let’s pretend.” It is the inescapable condition 
of our life. 


(4,872) 



Chapter II 


THE QUESTION OF REALITY 

I 

O UR primary concern in this book is, of course, 
with stage drama, the acting and presenting of 
plays; but it was vital to establish the root meaning 
of the word “ drama ” as action, and to insist that it 
lies at the very core of philosophy and life. Drama 
is die expression of life. i 

We realize this subconsciously, for there is 
evidence for it all around us. The pageantry of 
court and state, the ritual of a king’s burial and a 
king’s accession, are the drama that expresses certain 
vital concepts in our national life. The law, the 
army, the navy have their appropriate rituals. And, 
deeper still, there is enacted in church and cathedral 
a drama where, with reverently chosen symbol, 
man expresses what otherwise is inexpressible. 

Yet, somehow in modem dvihzed life, the 
essential nature of drama has been forgotten, and 

(4,87!) j 2 
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there are many who do not realize what it is and 
what it can do for them. They think of it as an 
artificial thing, detached from life. “ .Unreal ” 
is the key word in their criticism ; a word based 
on misunderstanding, and leading to misunder¬ 
standing, even upon the stage itself, where it has 
fostered one type of acting to the detriment of 
others. The acting most admired to-day is an 
undertoned, repressed affair, purporting to re¬ 
semble exactly the behaviour of contemporary 
men and women in real life : and it is admired 
because it is considered “ real,” and encourages 
die spectators to forget that they are in a theatre, 
looking at and listening to a play. 

There is nothing whatever against this kind of 
acting in the kind of play which it suits. A great 
many plays could not be acted in any other way. 
But it is only one kind of acting, no better and 
no worse than a dozen others. There is no one 
kind of good acting. There are as many kinds as 
there are kinds of actor and kinds of play : and 
reality, in the sense of resemblance to life outside 
the theatre, is in no case the criterion of quality. 

It is in no case the criterion because acting is an 
art, and art is never the photographic reproduction 
iof everyday life. Art implies selection, intensifica¬ 
tion, illusion : and nowhere more than in the 
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theatre, where all is illusion. The stage so cun-1 
iiingly, so realistically set is “ unreal ” (as the manf 
in the street uses the word) in every particular.;* 
Rooms off the stage have four walls, not three. 
The mirror at which the heroine puts on her hat 
is frosted, so that it will not cause imdue reflections. 
The food on the table is by no means what it seems. 
And those people, whose words and actions sound 
so spontaneous and so real, are all behaving in a 
highly artificial and elaborate way in order to give 
us, at a distance of so many feet, the illusion of 
reality and spontaneity. If they really behaved 
naturally, the effect from where we are would 
appear unnatural in the extreme. 

It is the same with the words they speak. That- 
conversation round the tca-rablc, wliich appears to 
flow so artlessly, to be so faithful to the talk of real 
life, is the result of hours of careful cutting and re¬ 
writing in the playwright’s study and at the score 
of rehearsals diat have preceded what we see. Those 
positions, those movements, that effortless grouping 
at the fall of the first curtain, have cost actors and 
producers hours of anxious labour and frayed 
nerv^es. Everything in tlie theatre is utterly unreal 
from start to finish, if by unreal we mean unlike life 
outside. Happily, this is not the true meaning of the 
word. Art has its own reality, a manifold reality. 
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more satisfying ultimately than the casual reality of 
everyday life. 

II 

Children, primitive people, and highly-cultured 
people never demand of drama that it shall have 
this literal reality. It is only the half-civilized who 
are bothered when they do not find it. Xh^ Greek 
theatre and the Elizabethan theatre, two great peaks 
in the dramatic activity of man, hardly attempted 
realism at all. It was not only that each presented 
plays under conditions which made realism im¬ 
possible. It was that neither was interested in it. 
Their interests lay elsewhere, in .the \YQrld of 
values. They were concerned with what happened 
! to the inner man and woman, not to the outer. 

\ (This may seem a sweeping statement, in view of 
certain blood and thunder Elizabethan plays ; but 
■ we will return to it later.) They were not concerned 
with that imitation of contemporary life which is, 
to many people, the only sort of serious drama they 
can understand. J^r were they concerned with 
providing that escape from the problems of con¬ 
temporary life, contrived in apparently realistic 
: terms so as to make it plausible, which satisfies so 
many more. They had their Alkestis, where “ all 
comes right in the end ” ; their Twelfth Nighty or 

8 
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What You Will ; their As You Like It; titles which 
seem to breathe the very language of escape : but 
with a difference. 

Ill 

In the early days of the Elizabethan stage there 
was no scenery. The audience was shown a pla¬ 
card, telling them what the next scene was. The 
Chinese play. Lady Precious Stream, drew large 
London audiences who laughed at its “ quaint¬ 
ness,” its conventions, or, if you prefer it, its 
absence of conventions. It seemed to these 
audiences funny that an actor, to express a journey 
on horseback, should jog once or twice around the 
stage as if he were riding a hobby-horse. The whole 
thing depends on the point of interest. The Chinese 
audience was not primarily interested in the journey. 
They were interested in what happened after it, and 
therefore accepted any means of conveying the 
otherwise unimportant information that the journey 
had been made. Moreover, the convention ex¬ 
pressing the journey, by the fact that it was a con¬ 
vention, passed at once into the sphere of art, and 
took on its own special value as part of the spectacle.^ 
The Elizabethan audience was not interested in the 
scene, but in what happened upon it; and so they 
accepted without diffictilty the crude, non-realistic 
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method of the placard. At the opposite extreme 
lay the Shakespearian productions of Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, a Merchant of Venice with gondolas 
and vast crowds, a Midsummer Night^s Dream with 
real rabbits. Whatever effect was attained in these 
productions, it was not often one anticipated or 
attempted by the dramatist. The Elizabethan 
dramatist was interested in character rather than 
in apparatus. Even when scenery was used, it was 
of the simplest kind : just so much as was necessary 
to convey to the audience the sort of place in wliich 
the action lay. And the audience, impatient for 
what was to happen next, accepted the hint at once. 

Only occasionally was the limitation felt—^when 
the presentation of some violent, realistic action 
was necessary, which ran the danger of appearing 
ridiculous because it involved heroic personages. 
Thus the chorus to Henry K urges the audience 
to that feat of imagination which is always, in 
one form or another, a condition of theatre¬ 
going : 

But pardon, gentles all. 

The flat unraised spirit that hath dar’d, 

On tliis unworthy scaffold, to bring forth 
So great an object : can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
lo 
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That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 

O, pardon ! since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a million ; 

And let us, ciphers to this great account. 

On your imaginary forces work ; 

Suppose, within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies. 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder : 
Piece-out our imperfections with your thoughts : 
Into a thousand parts divide one man. 

And make imaginary puissance ; 

Tliink, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth ; 
For *tis your thoughts that now must deck our 
kings. 

Carry them here and there ; jumping o’er times, 
Turning th’ accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass : for the which supply. 

Admit me chorus to this history. 

IV 

The Greeks, under conditions which made 
violent physical action impossible, avoided it 
altogether. Their tragic figures never ran any 
risk of losing dignity through the pursuit of 

II 
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realism. As far as the outward imitation of life 
was concerned, nothing could have been less 
realistic than the representations put before an 
Athenian audience. Similarly, the French classical 
theatre of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
with its studied formality, never attempted literal 
verisimilitude of scene or character. 

V 

This is not, I repeat, to imply any disparagement 
of realistic plays as such. There is a type of play¬ 
goer who will damn an entire play because of a 
mistake in one of the characters’ imiforms. This 
kind of criticism is relevant only when local realism 
of a particular kind is aimed at. If the essential 
point of a scene involves some detail on board ship, 
the way an electric bell works, or any such purely 
technical matter, then it is of paramount importance 
that the detail be accurate. In other words, a play 
which aims at the realistic portrayal of any par¬ 
ticular phase of contemporary life, or in which 
historical accuracy is intrinsically important, must 
be able to satisfy technical criticism on its own 
grovmds. But this accuracy, this correctness, belong 
to certain kinds of play only. They have nothing 
to do with the whole subject of drama, which is, 
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broadly, the rej^esentation of life ui terms of a 
necessary or an agreed convention. The ballet is 
in no sense a realistic art; nothing could well be 
farther from an imitation of contemporary hfe ; 
but it is drama none the less, emotion and the inter¬ 
play of character expressed in terms of music and 
co-ordinated muscular action. 

And—once again—^to present even a realistic 
play, methods the reverse of realistic and “ natural ” 
have to be used, in order to convey to an audience 
the desired realistic and natural effect. If any one 
finds that difficult to believe : if any one falls into 
the error I heard spoken after a scene between Miss 
Fontanne and Mr. Limt in Reunion in Vienna, 
“ Why, that’s not acting. They’re just being 
natural ”: an hour spent in watching a professional 
rehearsal will soon undeceive him. 


13 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

The contraries . . . without which there is no pro- 
gression. Blake. 

Drama begins where there’s freedom of choice. 

Aldous Huxley : Eyeless in Gaza. 

1 

T he scope of drama is as wide as the scope of 
life. It has, humanly speaking, no limits. Life 
is drama, and drama is life. Homo sum^ nihil 
humanum alienum a me puto : the drama is human, 
as well as the satirist, and reckons nothing human 
to lie outside its province. Quidquid agunt homines 
—^whatever human beings are doing or have done, 
their emotions, their hopes, their prayers, their 
failures and successes—everything to do with 
human life is the business of drama. Life is the 
measuring rod, life and its interpreter, art: and it 
is significant that the greatest writer the world has 
known, the artist whose revelation of Hfe was wider 

14 
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and deeper than that of any other, being so complete 
that no one since has been able to receive it folly, 
was a dramatist. Whether chance or choice made 
Shakespeare write for the stage, or whether in his 
case chance and choice were one, the fact remains 
that it is to the theatre we must go for the greatest 
representation of life that art can show us. True, 
we may read Shakespeare’s plays : but, however 
fine our imagination, with whatever degree of 
satisfaction we can visualize and hear what is on 
the printed page, these plays were written to be 
performed, and we shall miss something vital if we 
fail to see them on the stage, if we read them as 
literature instead of seeing and hearing them as 
drama. 

II 

The essence of drama is conflict. On the stage, 
whether it be a conflict of ideas or of individuals, 
it will always be represented in terms of characters 
—dramatis personce. 

When the characters struggle against an irre- ' 
movable object, the drama is called a tragedy. 
When they struggle against a removable object 
the drama is called a comedy. When they struggle 
against a ridiculous object, the drama is called a 
farce. 
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These rough-and-ready definitions are sul^t 
to one qualification, essential in the case of tragedy, 
and valuable even in farce. The chief characters 
must have freedom of choice. Otherwise the drama 
is humanly almost meaningless, and we should be 
mere ghouls peering into a torture chamber. It is 
the original choice of Lear and Macbeth that brings 
them up against the obstacles which they cannot 
remove. The conflict, whatever it is, must arise 
out of, or be intensified by, the essential nature of 
Ae chief character or characters. Even in farce, 
an embarrassing situation into which a man’s own 
folly has led him is worth several which are pure 
accident. 

Whatever type of play be presented, on what¬ 
ever plane of reality, personification, or represen¬ 
tation in terms of character, is a necessary condition. 
The old Miracle and Morality plays, in which some 
of the characters were personified ideas, were 
always obliged to represent them by sohd flesh- 
and-blood persons upon the stage : and the neces¬ 
sary conflict between Vice and Virtue, etc., often 
took the crudest physical form. Green Pastures, a 
modem morality play, was impressive for the very 
simpheity of this personification. “ Where the 
object represented is Divine and indescribable 
in human terms and by human means,” wrote 
i6 
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Mr. Maurice Baring in one of his novels, (C), 
“ the image is none the worse for being childish. 
. . . It becomes then a symbol, and I think 
that the people who make a picture of God as 
an old man with a beard arc nearer the truth 
than the philosophers who write tomes on the 
nature of the ‘ Supreme Director ’ or the ‘ Prime 
Mover.’ ” 

The tendency to personify, to represent his ideas 
in terms of experience comparable to his own, is as 
old as man. He is at it alvrays, in his waking 
thoughts and in his dreams. He is himself a per¬ 
sonification ; and he makes God in liis own image. 
If he were represented in terms of fish, he would 
personify his thoughts as do the fish in Rupert 
Brooke’s poem : 

And there (they trust) there swimmeth One 
Who swam ere rivers were begun. 

Immense, of fishy form and mind. 

Squamous, omnipotent, and kind ; 

And under that Almighty Fin, 

The littlest fish may enter in. 

Oh ! never fly conceals a hook. 

Fish say, in the Eternal Brook, 

But more than mundane weeds are there, 

And mud, celestially fair ; 
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Fat caterpillars drift around, 

And Paradisial grubs are found ; 

Unfading moths, immortal flies, 

And the worm that never dies. 

If he were a monkey, he would do it in the terms 
of Roy Campbeirs : 

This is the wisdom of the ape 
Who yelps beneath the moon— 

’Tis God who made me in this shape ; 

He is a great baboon. 

*Tis he who tilts the moon askew 
And fans the forest trees : 

The Heavens, which are broad and blue, 
Provide him his trapeze. 

He swings with tail divinely bent 
Around those azure bars, 

And munches, to his soul’s content. 

The kernels of the stars. . . . 

Being a man, he does it in terms of homo sapiens. 

So, the Robot was a dramatic personification of 
the machine age, just as the capering figure with 
horns and tail in the old Morality play personified 
the powers of Evil. Charlie ChapUn’s Modern 
Times represents more than the difficulties of a man 
who does not fit in with life in a factory. It repre- 
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sents, in a series of concrete images, the conflict 
between two totally dissimilar attitudes towards 
life. 


Ill 

To dramatize, then, is to represent or express in 
symbols. The thing represented will be usually 
some fact about life, a quality, a theory, or a 
relationship. (A theory is a fact in this sense, 
something that men put forward or believe.) 
We shall be obliged soon to consider the word 
“ symbol ” more closely ; but, for the moment, 
let us take symbols to be the objects and persons 
in a parable. The parables of Jesus express spiritual 
truths in terms of character. The good Samaritan, 
the unjust steward, the talents, the seed that fell 
by the wayside, are the characters and properties 
with which these central truths were dramatized 
before the imaginations of those who heard them. 
It is a condition of the way we think and feel that 
lessons so dramatized should impress us far more 
strongly than in abstract form. 

This holds in all departments of life. The 
average man, says Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan, when 
he asks for the explanation of some fact of physics, 
really means “ Show me a picture ” : i.e. tell me 
a parable : dramatize your truth for me : put it 

19 
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before my mind in characters and properties which 
I can understand. And such dramatizations can 
acquire, through the magic of art, a power and a 
quality which no abstract truth could contain. In 
humanizing truth, they increase it: and the final 
truth is not an alternative statement, but one which 
could not be stated in any other form. Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedies each embody truths, ideas, facts 
about life, but in so magical a way as to make them 
for ever inseparable from the embodiment. We 
may decide prosaically of Macbeth that it illustrates 
the danger of ambition coupled with a superstitious 
mind : of Othello, that it shows the danger of a 
mixed marriage, the way in which jealousy can 
work upon a noble nature already weakened by 
a sense of insecurity, the susceptibility of such 
a nature to pure evil, the anti-social man personi¬ 
fied in lago, and so forth : but we shall not have 
explained Macbeth or Othello, nor have touched 
the secret of their force, nor have come near the 
truths which they present to our imagination. 
There are certain truths, or aspects of truth, which 
can only reach us through the medium of art; and 
each art has its own. Wc cannot explain in words 
what a picture says, or a piece of music. We cannot 
paraphrase a poem, nor separate the effect of a scene 
in a play from the terms in which it is presented. 

20 
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And to present a scene upon the stage is to attempt 
effects which cannot be obtained in any other 
medium. It is, first of all, to present a story in 
space as well as in time. It is to combine appeals 
to the eye and ear, to use the art of the actor and 
the producer, with such magic as they can en¬ 
gender, and, finally, the particular magic which 
can only arise when actor and audience co-operate. 

It follows that the drama has a great deal to give 
us which we can receive from no other source. 


( 4 . 872 ) 
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Chapter IV 

TRAGEDY 

Indeed, we consider that an implicit, if not explicit, refusal 
to recognize feelings and intuitions as constituting “knowledge” 
is the cause of an immense confusion in the philosophic thought 
of the West. The assumption that experience of this kind is 
of an inferior status leads to the further disastrous assumption 
that it must not be taken into account in seeking an understanding 
of the universe. But is a man really nearer to the heart of things 
when working out a problem in algebra than when reading the 
Sacred Books or listening to a great tragic play ? 

L, H. Myers : Rajah Amar. 


I 

T here is in the mind of the average theatre¬ 
goer a prejudice against tragedy. “When I 
go to the theatre I want to see something cheerful. 
There is enough pain and tragedy in ordinary life, 
without showing it to us on the stage.” If he does 
not use this well-tried formula, he will complain of 
a tragic play that it is “morbid” and “depress¬ 
ing.” So some plays are, without doubt; but 
such plays fail to be tragic. There is nothing 
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morbid or depressing about tr:^edy. The Greeks, 
who were accustomed to sit out trilogies of three 
tragedies on end, valued them for their cathartic 
or purifying effect upon the emotions. The 
tragedies of Shakespeare draw audiences again 
and again. liamleL in particular can be rehed 
upon to fill a theatre. It is not only that the story | 
is exciting, that it offers opportunities for great | 
acting, that it contains passages familiar to the 
majority of educated people. It is that, again and 
again, it engages their sympathies, stirs their 
emotions, and fortifies them in their struggle with 
circumstance. No play in our language com¬ 
prehends so wide a range of life. It appeals to the | 
navvy in the gallery as well as to the connoisseur \ 
in the stalls. It has something for everybody. 

Naturally, no one is always in the mood for 
tragedy. There are times when we need to laugh, 
when we deliberately avoid anything which will 
challenge our mind or our emotions. But if we 
restrict our theatre-going to these occasions, we 
are going to miss one of the greatest sources of 
strength and pleasure which life has to offer. It 
is difficult, in England at any rate, not to sound 
priggish when talking of the pleasure one gets 
from art. When the man who frequents symphony 
concerts assures one that he also loves jazz, we are 
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apt to imagine in his voice a note of condescension. 
However, the risk must be run. I will confess, 
therefore, that I am in many ways a person of 
thoroughly vulgar tastes. I suppose that at one 
time no amateur had a much wider acquaintance 
with low comedians than I had, especially of the 
kind that appears in pantomime. It is not affectation 
that takes me to the Palladium and to the Ring, 
Blackfriars, for there is no one whom I can hope 
to impress by going. I go because I like it. I enjoy 
as much as any one the works of Mr. Ben Travers, 
the virtuosity of Mr. Leslie Henson, the solemn 
gambols of Mr. Sidney Howard. But there is a 
time for everything : and I cannot compare the 
pleasure I get from a farce or a revue with that 
which I have had from fine performances of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, or Othello. 

Please understand that I am apologizing for 
neither taste. I simply mean that they are not 
mutually exclusive. If you enjoy farce, you can 
enjoy tragedy. If you enjoy Hamlet, you cannot 
afford to miss Mr. Leshe Henson. Provided 
always that it is good of its kind, the more that 
we enjoy the better. There is no virtue in having 
only one eye or one leg. The philatehst who 
enjoys cricket is one up on the philatelist who 
doesn’t. If you enjoy only farce, and I enjoy farce 
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and tragedy, I am one up on you. Or rather, 
two up : because there is a lot more to be got out 
of tragedy than out of farce. Tragedy springs 
from a deeper understanding of life. 

II 

Tragedy represents, as we said, the conflict of 
a man, who has freely chosen, with an object too 
big for liim to remove. He is defeated, in terms 
of space-time. He wins in terms of eternity. 
“ Every true tragedy,” said Lady Gregory, “ is 
a joy to him who dies.” 

“ Absent thee from felicity awhile. . . There 
is no defeat in Hamlet’s last words to Horatio, 
but a cry of exultation. Lear, broken and deluded, 
passes suddenly beyond suffering. He tliinks Cor¬ 
delia lives: “ Look there, look there ! . . .” and 
in the belief, falls back and dies. 

Vex not his ghost: O, let him pass ! he hates 
him 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out longer. 

Othello, who has passed through despair, is 
illumined by a great flash of noble pride : 
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I have done the state some service, and they 
know it;— 

No more of that. I pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate. 

Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate. 

Nor set down aught in malice : then, must you 
speak 

Of one that lov’d, not wisely, but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme ; of one, whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away. 

Richer than all his tribe ; of one, whose subdu’d 
eyes. 

Albeit unused to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Set you down this ; 

And say, besides,—that in Aleppo once. 

Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the state, 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog. 

And smote him—thus ! 

and dies “ upon a kiss.” Cleopatra, once Antony 
is dead, doubles her stature, and goes to her death 
in passages of unparalleled beauty : and there is 
no one who cannot feel that it is “ well done.” 
Deirdre, in Synge’s play, when her lover Naisi 
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has been slain by the orders of the High King, 
Conchubor, rises triumphant above her sorrows 
as she stands by his open grave : 

I have put away sorrow like a shoe that is worn 
out and muddy, for it is I who have had a life 
that will be envied by great companies. It was 
not by a low birdi that I made kings uneasy, 
and they sitting in the halls of Emain. It was 
not a low thing to be chosen by Conchubor, 
who was wise, and Naisi had no match for 
bravery. It is not a small thing to be rid of grey 
hairs, and the loosening of the teeth. (JVith a 
sort of triumph.) It was the choice of lives we 
had in the clear woods, and in the grave we’re 
safe, surely . . . 

Conchubor: 

She will do herself harm. 

Deirdre {showing Naisfs knife) : 

I have a little key to unlock the prison of Naisi 
you’d shut upon his youth for ever. Keep back, 
Conchubor ; for the High King who is your 
master has put his hands between us. {She half 
turns to the grave.) It was sorrows were foretold, 
but great joys were my share always ; yet it is 
a cold place I must go to be with you, Naisi; 
and it’s cold your arms will be this night that 
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were warm about my neck so often. . . . It’s 
a pitiful thing to be talking out when your ears 
are shut to me. It’s a pitiful thing, Conchubor, 
you have done this night in Emain ; yet a thing 
will be a joy and triumph to the ends of life and 
time. 

She presses the knife into her heart and sinks 
into the grave. 

We must enter a caveat here, lest we seem to 
limply that tragedy is necessarily a defeat upon 
s the material and a victory on the spiritual plane. 

' This is the theme of much tragedy, but not of all. 
Macbeth, for instance, has no spiritual victory. 

; Lear’s last lightening is, as we have said, a delusion. 
They bear out Lady Gregory’s definition, not by 
spiritual victory, but by embracing death. Death 
is the only solution. 

f he greatest moments of human exaltation have 
been in the spiritual overcoming of death.. It is 
the theme at the heart of all martyrdom and all 
sacrifice. The Christian at least should not fear 
to face it. Victory in defeat—^what can more 
deeply move our hearts 2 And, in real tragedy, 
the theme is expressed for us with the magic and 
the power of art, purging away all that is acci¬ 
dental, and giving us die significant events in 
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their ordered beauty. There is nothing merely 
painful in tragedy. A play or scene that is merely 
painful falls short of the tragic level: and those 
who find a real tragedy merely painful are either 
cowards or fail to understand it. 

Ill 

Tragedy demands always a certain nobility of 
theme or character. “ It is not tragedy,” said the 
first classical lecturer I ever heard, “ when a pork 
butcher cuts his throat.” The answer to that is 
that it may or may not be. The man’s trade has 
nothing to do with it. It all depends upon how 
and why he cuts his throat. The newspapers, by 
speaking of any and every death as a tragedy, have 
debased the word for us. It was once felt that, to 
emphasize this essential nobility, the protagonists 
of tragedy should be kings or chieftains. In a more 
democratic age, we reaUze that nobility resides 
more surely in character than in station. We do 
none the less demand a magnitude in the conflict, 
a degree of suffering or of victory that shall lift 
it above mere pathos. Pathos is as far as the average 
sentimental playgoer cares to venture. He gulps, 
he blows liis nose ; perhaps he even wipes away a 
tear ; but the knowing playwright has provided 
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him with a hearty laugh a couple of minutes later, 
which enables him to forget, and go home after the 
curtain falls with the comfortable glow which is 
what he wants. The average playgoer wants to 
be reassured about the world. He wants its com¬ 
forts magnified and its misfortunes prettified. He 
wants above all to be assured, by implication, that 
he is competent to deal with the world, and that 
his way of going about life is the right way. To 
him tragedy, real tragedy, is unsettling and shocking. 
It intensifies the risks of life. It shows man balanced 
precariously on the tight-rope between good and 
I evil. It shows him people who think for themselves, 

^ or who meet terrible penalties for failing so to 
I think. It suggests that one may have too much of 
I" a good thing, may be destroyed through excess of 
I virtue. It overturns the safe wooden seats which 
he and his kind have laboriously succeeded in 
erecting, and points to the quicksands beneath. All 
real art docs this, and the timorous man dislikes it 
I accordingly; but tragedy, which shows men 
paying the penalty, terrifies him. “ Because of its 
appeal to imaginative reason,” says M. Komisar- 
I jevsky, “ a real work of art cannot be appreciated 
I immediately by the ordinary person who usually 
lacks both imagination and knowledge, and he 
cannot help very often even disliking it at first. 
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But,” he goes on, “ his dislike is not sufficient reason 
for the artists of the theatre to give up their work 
and devote their energies to the task of satisfying 
the common desires and longings of the unin¬ 
structed masses.” 

That is, perhaps, intolerantly put, but a htde 
acerbity is pardonable in one who has seen how 
those who know how to satisfy “ the common 
desires, etc.” not only amass wealth but make it 
far harder for the artist to obtain a hearing. 

The plain fact of the matter is this. The “ ordi¬ 
nary person ” whom M. Komisarjevsky has in 
mind is one who finds life difficult, and therefore 
comes to terms with it as early as he can. Looking 
about him, he ascertains as quickly as possible how 
the vast mass of his neighbours meet this particular 
difficulty, and agree to regard that particular per¬ 
plexity. He obtains as it were a series of prophy¬ 
lactic labels, and affixes them to the most important 
of the bewildering array of objects with which life 
confronts him. He pigeonholes this, that, and the 
other thing. He then thankfully allows his mind 
to set like a jelly in a mould, and thereafter resents 
violently anything which threatens to make him 
reconsider any of the questions so painfully dis¬ 
posed of. Now, any original work of art is likely 
to demand such reconsideration. It may merely 
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cliallenge his idea of what is beauty. This will not 
go very deep. His reaction will probably be to 
laugh at it. It is when the work of art challenges 
his ideas of conduct and morality that he becomes 
angry : and when it undermines his sense of 
security, when it pushes at the foundations of his 
life, and makes them sway, he becomes desperate. 
Tragedy has this tendency, this power : and he 
dislikes it accordingly. Fortunately, there is no 
power that compels him into the theatre to witness 
it, or scenes like those which have greeted the plays 
of Synge and Mr. O’Casey would be of frequent 
occurrence. 

f Yet for the mentally young, for any who are 
^ not content with mass valuations, for any who find 
life an adventure, for any who are not afraid some¬ 
times to think for themselves, for any who are 
I sensitive to beauty and truth, there is nothing wliich 
I more surely fortifies the spirit than a work of tragic 
I art. And in the theatre, where we go together, 
where eye and ear are one, where the magic of 
collaboration and shared experience can flow 
between actors and audience, we can receive some¬ 
thing which sends us out to the street with our 
spirits singing, something which is one of the great¬ 
est experiences of life. 

The uninstructed masses : the emphasis is all on 
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the adjective, which means uninstructed in this 
particular matter. Simple people—^people who are 
literally uninstructed—have no prejudice against 
real works of art. It is the half-educated who find 
difficulty. Every summer a company of under¬ 
graduates tours the villages of Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire with a translation of a Greek play. 
Nothing, you might say, could well be further from 
the comprehension of an unlettered countryman. 
Yet the performances are crowded : and, when 
misunderstanding occurs, it is not the “ yokel 
who giggles, but the vicar's daughters. The success 
of the Old Vic is a triumphant mstance of the 
power of real art to find a hearing and to hold an 
audience. No : the town masses arc not so much I 
uninstructed as mis-instructed. They suffer from | 
a teaching which obscures the natural simplicity 
of the mind, which satisfies the child's curiosity 
with ready-made answers, and offers, through the 
cinema and the popular drama, a comfortable, 
wish-fulfilment, dreams-come-truc escape from the 
difficult questions of life. 

Great art requires no justification: it exists in its \ 
own right. But, if we are going to face life’s 
difficulties, if we are curious, if we seek reality and 
wish to think for ourselves, if we want real courage 
in adversity, instead of the false mass escape that 
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consists of putting our heads in the sand, then 
tragedy is going to help us as nothing else can, and 
help us in the only way that is of any use. It will 
never give us a ready-made answer. It will never 
say “ do this ” or “ don’t do that.” It will merely 
fortify and make supple our spirits for the eternal 
task of deciding for ourselves. 
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THE SCOPE OF DRAMA 


The theatre exists to develop people’s niinds, not to stuprfy 
them. 


Theodoke Komisarjevsky. 


I 

T he earliest and simplest form of drama is the 
dance. Self-expression through rhythmic mus¬ 
cular action must have preceded speech; we find it 
in the courtship of birds. In primitive religion, 
ceremonial dancing was the chief expression of 
worship. Then gesture was supplemented by the 
spoken word, and the two forms for a long time 
grew together. It is only in comparatively recent 
times that dancing has come to be a separate art, 
lingering on as ballet in opera—^its one smrviving 
association within another form of drama—and 
subsisting triumphantly by itself. Though we are 
here concerned chiefly with spoken drama, we must 
not for a moment forget that mimed drama and 
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sung drama have equal rights. In one, the actor uses 
speech and gesture : in another, song and gesture : 
in the third, gesture alone. Nor is it reasonable to 
regard one as more or less “ real ” than the others. 
Each expresses emotional truth in terms of an agreed 
/convention. The general preference for spoken 
I drama is due to the fact that most people find it 
easier to understand, and to the number of master¬ 
pieces available, a far greater repertory than that 
possessed by opera or by the ballet. 

II 

From the beginnings of history, drama has been 
closely associated with religion. The ritual dances 
of East and West, the rehgious and mythological 
themes of Greek tragedy, the sacred drama which 
is the chief expression of Christian worship, the 
old English Morality and Miracle plays, all attest 
that the art of the theatre has noble origins, and 
should not exist to stupefy men’s minds. The 
Morality and Mystery plays are worth attention, 
too, for they show us something we are in danger 
of forgetting : that those whose rehgion is firmly 
rooted need not fear to mingle laughter with wor¬ 
ship. The writers of those plays did not hesitate 
to introduce scenes of broad comedy, and to treat 
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Biblical characters with a contemporary vigour. 
Indeed, when we look at the drama’s origins, and 
consider the nobility of thought and force of criti¬ 
cism of which it has been the vehicle : when we 
remember that Aristophanes in his Lysistrata dared 
to make fim of the war in which his countrymen 
were engaged, and had an audience who could 
receive it (whereas, early in the Great War, news¬ 
papers reported with dignified approval that a 
number of ofEcers had walked out of a performance 
of Shaw’s Arms and the Man) : when we see what an 
instrument of human enlightenment the theatre can 
and should be, we camiot help lamenting the de¬ 
gradation and timidity which have almost overcome 
it to-day. Instead of being a soporific, it should be 
our perpetual refreshment, goad, and gadfly, the 
vehicle for ideas of every sort, however subversive, 
open alike to pure art, pohtics, and propaganda, 
to experiment of every sort, with the utmost 
freedom of theme and presentation. We should 
be able to hear in it not only what we like but what 
we dishke. We should be prepared for attacks 
on all our convictions, social and moral. If we 
are afraid to have our ideas challenged, it can mean 
only that our hold on them is insecure, that we are 
afraid of losing them. We should never shrink 
from hearing blasphemy. Blasphemy, whether 
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religious, scientific, or political, is a tonic shock, 
forcing us to test the reality of our beUefs. The 
most startling and the merriest blasphemy I ever 
heard of came from a devout Jesuit priest, to 
whom his religion was so real that he could play 
with it. 

Naturally, there are in every community hmits 
to public behaviour, and the man who goes to a 
theatre to be amused cannot be expected to pay 
money for what would give him pain. But the 
drama is as wide as life. The theatre should cater 
for all tastes, for the adventurous as well as the 
conventional, and there should always be theatres 
open to the drama of ideas. As things are, such 
drama has difficulty in finding a theatre and an 
audience. The mass of playgoers hate being invited 
to think. They hate a play which asks a question. 
They did not like the early plays of Mr. Shaw. 
They do not like anytliing which may disturb their 
settled ideas. I well remember Hstening to the 
comments of an Oxford (I should perhaps say a 
North Oxford) audience after a performance of 
Mr. W. J. Turner’s play. The Man who ate the 
Popomack. The popomack was a rare fruit which 
had the property of making those who ate it smell 
abominably for the rest of their fives. The hero 
of the play loved and was loved : but the legacy 
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of the popomack was too much for his lady. This 
play put, in an exceedingly disturbing form, the 
question. What then is love, if it is at the mercy 
of one of the five senses ? And nine-tenths of the 
audience shrank both from the question and the 
way in which it was expressed. The rest—the 
young and “ the judicious, the censure of the 
which one must in your allowance o’erwcigh a 
whole theatre of others ” ^—enjoyed being made 
to tliink and ask questions about life. The struggles 
of that very theatre in Oxford, the Playhouse, 
courageously directed by the late James Bernard 
Fagan, showed how hard it is, even in a university 
city, to run a theatre which challenges accepted 
ideas. 

But the prospect is improving. The growth of 
the amateur theatre has opened people’s eyes and 
ears, repertory theatres are springing up, and a 
type of playgoer is arising who will demand and 
achieve a theatre fit and able to comment ade¬ 
quately upon the life of its age. To hold ideas 
defensively, to cover them up from attack, to 
shrink from anything that threatens to disturb 
them, is intellectual death. A real belief is like a 
tree that swings in the wind but holds its roots 
firm. If the tree gets no practice in resisting the 
* Hmkt, iii., 2. 
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various winds, a storm may one day rise suddenly 
from an unexpected quarter and blow the rigid 
trunk down. Perpetual exposure to test is the 
law of hfe. We can none of us do without the 
Devil. 
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A GLANCE AT HISTORY 

To-day we have forgotten that all the world's great 
tragedies are based on violent death : they all handle the 
consequences of blood-guiltiness. The priest, the slayer, has 
degenerated into the criminal. Clytemnestra and Macbeth 
are now the dummies of detective drama. The avenger has 
become an automaton, and bloodshed an innocuous trick of 
the playwright’s repertory. 

Naomi Royde Smith. 


I 

W E have no room for even the briefest survey 
of the drama’s history, but the two peaks, 
of which we spoke at the beginning, are too im¬ 
portant to be altogether passed over. The Greek 
tragic theatre and the Elizabethan, the masterpieces 
of which are still performed to-day, provide 
between them the greatest dramatic representation 
of life the world has known. 

II 

Greek tragic drama has certain strongly-marked 
conventions, due to its derivation from the sacred 
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mysteries, and to the conditions imder which it was 
presented. It made, as we have pointed out already, 
little attempt at realism. All violent action hap¬ 
pened off the stage, and was related to the audience 
either by a messenger or by the Chorus, whose 
duty was to comment upon the happenings of the 
play or, through its leader, to discuss them with the 
principal characters. 

The plays were performed in the open air, in 
theatres of enormous size. To be effective over 
such huge spaces, the actors wore masks, and high 
boots to increase their stature. The main part of 
its text was in iambic verse : the rest, spoken by 
the Chorus, was in lyrics. There was thus no 
opportunity for realistic acting. The absence of 
violence from the action of Greek tragedy has been 
construed into a virtue of taste. Actually, since in 
the world of the theatre practical considerations 
come first, it is safer to attribute this moderation to 
the fact that, with such costume, violent action 
would have been ludicrous or impossible. When 
opportunity offered, the Greeks were not at all 
squeamish : witness the appearance of Oedipus 
after he has torn out his eyes, and the details about 
Philoctctes’s leg. 
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in 

The strongest motive of Greek tragedy was the 
struggle between the individual man and fate. 
Fate was something inescapable, exterior to man, 
yet given power over him by his nature. In the 
Greek view, a man might by fulfilling his religious 
duty bring upon himself the punishment for the 
crime in wliich that duty involved him. Orestes, 
compelled to avenge the murder of his father 
Agammemnon, must kill his mother, and suffer 
the Furies who pursue a matricide. Typical, and 
best known, is the story of Oedipus. Since it was 
foretold that he should kill his father and marry 
his mother, he was exposed to die as an infant: 
but a shepherd rescued him. When fully grown, 
he fell into a quarrel on the road, and killed his 
opponent. Later, he married a woman older than 
himself. The play Oedipus Tyrannus relates his 
slow suspicion and discovery that he has fulfilled 
the prophecy. The man he killed by the roadside 
was his father : the woman he has married is his 
mother. Sophocles, however, introduces a loop¬ 
hole which gives the tragedy a human value—the 
rash pugnacity which led to the killing. 

Similarly, his Antigone is tom between con- 
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flicting duties. Shall she obey the written or the 
unwritten law ? 

Thus the main interest of Greek tragedy is 
psychological. The dramatists explored what 
people thought and felt and did when various 
catastrophes had befallen them. They were 
interested in action only for its effects upon char¬ 
acter. With this persisted the religious interest, 
descended from the original mysteries. Euripides 
in the Alkestis makes Heraklcs (Hercules) get drunk 
and then wrestle (off stage) with Thanatos (Death) 
for the life of Alkestis by the graveside. Aristo¬ 
phanes, the comic dramatist, introduced a god as 
a comic character, and represented the greatest 
writers of Greek tragedy as having a ridiculous 
contest in the next world to establish who was the 
best poet. He combined this with the most open 
ridicule of contemporary persons and ideas, ridicule 
as topical and Ught-hearted as that of any revue. 
Socrates, who had been professing a view of life 
which rose above the ground, he portrayed hanging 
from a clothes-line in a washing basket. 

The Greek theatre, then, was primarily interested 
in ideas. It was a live theatre, anything but a drug 
or an escape from the reaUties of hfe : and it was 
non-realistic in presentation. 
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IV 

The Elizabethan tragedian saw his work pre¬ 
sented under far more difficult conditions. His 
actual theatre was perhaps more manageable, his 
audience immeasurably less so. Instead of cele¬ 
brating a holiday on a semi-sacred occasion, with 
the state’s full approval, playgoers congregated 
noisily in a disreputable neighbourhood, often with 
little intention of behaving themselves. The play 
was acted by daylight and mostly in the open air. 
The audience was on three sides of a projecting 
stage, and all around the walls were galleries and 
boxes. (The earliest companies had been used to 
acting in inn-yards, and the theatres were made on 
the same model.) There was no curtain, and next 
to no scenery. At the back of the stage was a recess 
for indoor scenes, and sometimes a balcony or 
gallery. 

The audience had no tradition of pohte conduct. 
The pit was noisy ; those in the boxes were often 
intent upon other matters than the play : and the 
young bloods of the town were able to purchase 
stools and sit on the very stage itself, cracking nuts, 
smoking, and embarrassing the actors with loud 
comments. The parts of women were acted by 
boys. 
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Yet these conditions gave birth to the greatest 
dramatic literature the world has known. 

The chief interest of the Elizabethan theatre was 
in character. For that matter character is the 
primary interest in all drama: but it can be debased 
and made superficial in a drama which concentrates 
upon action, a drama which depends for its appeal 
upon external happenings, such as that suggested 
in the words at the head of this chapter. Miss 
Royde Smith’s strictures would apply to a small 
part only of Elizabethan and Jacobean drama : to 
a few plays at the beginning, and a few more at the 
end. Three things must be remembered about the 
drama of this period. Part of the audience, “ the 
groundlings,” was ignorant and unlettered, and 
therefore needed plenty of action to keep it inter¬ 
ested. Another part was sophisticated, and inter¬ 
ested m character : and—^very important—the 
theatre was to the Elizabethan writer what the 
novel is to the writer to-day, the readiest means 
of gaining recognition and money, and it therefore 
attracted the most gifted minds of the time. 
In an age of high poetry, most of the playwrights 
were poets. They accepted the conditions of the 
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theatre, many of them with a wry face, and did 
their best with them. The writers of the golden 
period took over the machinery of melodrama and 
transformed it into poetry. 

As so often happens in the realm of art, the very 
limitations with which the artists were faced became 
a strength. The melodramatic and violent plots 
encouraged poetry and the expression of character. 
Mr. Middleton Murry, in his Shakespeare, one of the 
finest imaginative criticisms of our time, says that 
a part of Shakespeare’s task was “ to humanize 
melodrama.” I feel it safer to say that melodrama 
ojffered Shakespeare the chance to exhibit character 
at the highest pitch of intensity. The old creak¬ 
ing mechanism of the “ revenge ” play led to 
Hamlet. 

Moreover, the playwright, as he gained recogni¬ 
tion, could develop swiftly and pursue his real 
interest. Marlowe, beginning with the pageantry 
of Tamhurlaine, in which physical power was 
exalted to its peak, came to the story of magical 
power in Faustus. There are squibs for the ground¬ 
lings, but Faustus’s first question, after he has made 
his bargain with Mephistophilis, is into the mysteries 
of the universe. Marlowe’s Edward 11. is a study in 
character comparable to Richard II. As the years 
passed, and the movement degenerated, the plots 
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became more and more bizarre, in order to give 
scope for more and more bizarre studies of char¬ 
acter. The all-embracing vision of a Shakespeare 
gave place to an almost medical focusing of interest 
on the abnormal. Dirges sung by madmen, 
poisoned pictures, skeletons in the place of assig¬ 
nation—the soul was pursued through increasingly 
tortuous plots and situations. But the special 
virtue of the age still Uved. Splendour and passion 
sang through the murk of the poetry, and insight 
into heart and mind retained its clearness. Ford’s 
incest play, and his Perkin Warheck, in which the 
impostor comes to beheve his own story, are, in 
the modem sense, studies in psychology. As Mr. 
W. B. Yeats has said, “ When Hamlet failed to 
stab his uncle at his prayers, the modem psycho¬ 
logical drama was bom.” 


VI 

The playwrights of this period used both verse 
and prose, but, whatever the medium, the temper 
of the plays was poetic. There were, of course, 
obvious exceptions, such as Ben Jenson’s Bartholo-^ 
mew Fair : but they only emphasize the prevailing 
note. The mark of the poetic play is not metrical 
speech but an attitude towards life. Mr. Eliot’s 
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Murder in the Cathedral is no less a poetic play for 
the fact that several important speeches are in 
prose. 

The question of poetry in the theatre must, 
however, be reserved for a later chapter. 
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SPACE AND TIME IN THE THEATRE 

All theatre is a convention; a convention of time, space, 
and the fourth wall. 

Arnold Haskell : Prelude to Ballet. 

I 

T he theatre, as we asserted in Chapter II., has 
its own space and its own time. Let us take 
space first. 

Space in the theatre means a good deal more 
than the area of the stage and the size of the audi¬ 
torium. It involves the whole question of illusion, 
the relative positions of the actors to the scenery 
and to one another, the way in which the audience 
is to be allowed to see them—everything in a play, 
in fact, that is to appeal to the eye, and, less directly, 
a certain amount of what is to appeal to the ear. 
Stage drama is life, given artistic form by the 
dramatist, and extended for us in the special space- 
time of the theatre. 
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II 

There are two kinds of space in the theatre, as 
there are two kinds of time. There are the physical 
measurements—stage so many feet by so many, 
proscenium arch such and such a height, apron 
stage, if any, so much by so much : and there is 
the space-within-the-play which these measure¬ 
ments can be made to suggest. By a backclotl^ 
suggesting distance, the stage can be part of a limit¬ 
less plain. The battlemented wall at Elsinore, on 
which the Ghost walks, is the edge of the world,! 
and the plain white sheet behind it, lit from below, I 
is the vast sky on which appears the dawn. A| 
flight of steps at one side, a raised plane or two, 
and the characters can be separated from one 
another by height as well as by distance. Mr. 
Gordon Craig has shown tliat, with screens and 
different arrangements of lighting, an endless 
variety of space effects are possible upon a stage 
which uses no other device at all. 

Again, the whole stage may be so divided as to 
represent four different rooms in the same house, 
and lighting can pick out one and leave the other 
three in darkness. It is extraordinary, in this 
respect, how the eye of the spectator can be de- 
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ccived. At a recent performance of Crime and 
Punishment, when the already small stage was 
divided into three, I did not realize till I went 
behind that the room in which Raskolnikov sat 
listening to Marmeladov’s confession was not high 
enough for any of the seated characters to stand 
upright. The art of the director, coupled with the 
fact that die mind of the audience was on other 
things, made it perfectly satisfactory to the eye. 
It appeared as what it was intended to represent, an 
ordinary low-ceilinged room in a pub. 

It is principally by means of sucli devices of 
hghting, used upon backcloths, screens, and formal 
geometric shapes, that the modern stage has got 
round the difficulties under which it was labouring 
at the time when I first began to go to the theatre. 
The audience demanded reahstic scenery, and this, 
on the limited physical space of die stage, meant 
that the three-dimensional actor often had to play 
against a two-dimensional flat background. This 
was all very well in musical plays and light-hearted 
comedies, but it irked in tragedy. The use of solid 
forms, the three dimensions of which can be em¬ 
phasized and given mystery by lighting, and the 
way in which a whole Shakespearian tragedy can 
be performed upon one fixed set, with, say, an arch, 
a raised platform at the back of the stage, a flight 
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of steps, some geometrical pattern at any rate of 
solid, straight line, and curve, with plain curtains 
as background for the short scenes played in the 
front of the stage, has not only added new dignity 
and beauty to the production, but has made a great 
gain in speed, enabling the scenes to be played in 
rapid succession, without waits, as Shakespeare 
intended. It is at the same time thoroughly satis¬ 
fying to the eye of the audience and a great deal 
more satisfying to their imagination. The business 
of scenery is to suggest the atmosphere of a play 
and increase its effect by providing a sympathetic 
and credible background for the actors. 

The physical means by which such a background 
is suggested can be of the simplest. Actors of 
genjus can make us sec an appropriate background 
where there is none, can make us envisage other 
characters who are not on the stage. Dan Leno, 
alone on an empty stage, did it in our fathers’ day, 
and Miss Ruth Draper does it in ours. Mr. George 
Robey, doing his solo sketch The Barrister^ can even 
abolish a flat painted drop curtain representing a 
flower garden and make us sec in its place the 
crowded courtroom and the various characters in 
that celebrated case for breach of promise. We 
have imaginations, even in an age which leaves 
httle to them. There is no reason, however, why 
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they should be hindered, and productions of the 
kind that visually helps them can add immeasurably 
to the effect of a play upon us. The productions of 
M. Komisarjevsky, to name one man only, are a 
constant proof of this. 

Other aspects of space on the stage, concerning 
the positions of the characters in relation to objects 
and to one another, are too comphcatcd to go into 
here ; but it 'will be apparent to any one who gives 
the matter a moment’s thought what an ever¬ 
present series of problems this presents to the 
producer, problems not only of aesthetics, but of 
mechanics, and of what vital importance it is that 
they be satisfactorily solved. (For an elementary 
example of this, see Chapter XIV., Section II.). 

Ill 

The stage’s two times are the time represented 
and the time occupied in representing it. The latter, 
though it varies, has certain limits prescribed for it 
by the general conditions of theatre-going. The 
average full-length play occupies from two to three 
hours. There are exceptions, ranging from Mr. 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude to curtain-raisers : but 
the average playgoer likes something which "will 
occupy him from after dinner till bedtime, so that 
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a theatrical programme, whether it consist of one 
long play or of several short ones, is designed to fall 
in with his requirements. 

There is a further subdivision of the time repre¬ 
sented, into the time, whether hours, days, weeks, or 
years, which the whole action covers, and the time 
which any one particular scene or conversation is 
supposed to represent. This, the true stage time, 
is always shorter than the time wliich would be 
needed for the same things to happen in ordinary 
life. First of all, stage dialogue is compressed. | 
The inessentials and irrelevancies which prolong \ 
ordinary conversations are cut out. Stage “ busi- ! 
ness ” is even more compressed. This is very | 
difficult for the ordinary onlooker to believe. It | 
always seems to him to take far longer than it does, j 
Not, perhaps, until he tries to write a play, will he '] 
discover how little business adds to the playing | 
time of a scene. This very peculiarity of his I 
audience is the playwright’s great asset. It means | 
that they see nothing odd about a dinner party | 
which occupies a bare quarter of an hour, and are f 
quite satisfied if a man eating a meal by himself is j 
allowed three minutes for it. They are satisfied \ 
because, like the Elizabethan audience, and the j 
Chinese audience, they want to get on with the I 
story, and accept a convention almost without ] 
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realizing that it is one. A good trial scene is often 
said to ensure the success of a play, yet in ordinary 
life important trials are seldom completed inside 
half an hour : and it is instructive that the very 
spectator who will pounce mercilessly on an in¬ 
accuracy of presentation in the trial will fail to 
notice the time factor. 

A classic instance of the disparity between stage 
and ordinary time is the last hour of Faustus. Here 
Marlowe has had (from the modem point of view) 
the audacity to make a clock strike quarters of an 
hour which last, by real life clocks, a fraction 
of that time. Faustus has sold his soul to the Devil, 
and the time has come for the Devil to claim his 
bargain. In his despair the unhappy man cries out 
for aid. 

Sec where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament ! 
One drop could save my soul. 

But he has abjured Christ; there is no salvation. 
He calls to the horses of night to slow their pace : 
he turns everywhere in his agony, as the quarters 
remorselessly follow one another : but the hour 
strikes, and demons carry him shrieking away. 

The scene is quite short. No audience could fail 
to realize that it does not occupy an hour, nor a 
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quarter of an hour : but its intensity of terror makes 
it seem long enough. It is the end. The dullest 
onlooker will achieve the feat of imagination asked 
of him. For Faustus, the quarters rush by : and 
the minds of the audience are with him. 

An even greater freedom is allowed the dramatist 
for events that happen off-stage. This is not so 
much freedom as necessity. If a character is sent 
off to execute a commission, he must be brought 
back before the audience has had time to forget 
why he went: which, if a great deal has been 
happening since, they are apt to do. Thus messages 
are delivered and journeys made with a celerity 
which by ordinary standards would be quite im¬ 
possible. Marlowe, always cavalier in his treatment 
of time, as Mr. St. John Ervine has pointed out, 
made astonishing demands on his characters once 
they were off the stage. In Tamburlaine, the soldier 
Techclles, bidden to drown all the inhabitants of 
Babylon, comes back in a little over a minute to 
say that the command has been carried out. I do 
not, however, agree with Mr. Ervine that this 
necessarily shows dramatic incompetence. Mar¬ 
lowe knew his audience would accept it. Accus¬ 
tomed to doing without scenery, they were not 
likely to boggle at trifles of this kind. 

The modem dramatist uses similar licence, 
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though he is at pains to make it more plausible. 
In Synge’s Riders to the Sea^ one of the most effective 
one-act plays ever written, a very few (terrestrial) 
minutes pass between Bartley’s departure and the 
entry of the neighbours bearing his dead body : 
certainly not enough for all to happen off the stage 
which we are told has happened. But so skilfully 
have our minds been prepared for the tragedy, so 
anxiously do we push forward to learn what has 
happened, that we never think of the time measured 
by the watch on our wrist or in our waistcoat 
pocket. Such a play as Riders to the Sea takes us out 
of time altogether. 

IV 

These points are important, not only in them- 
I selves, but because they bring us back to the in- 
I escapable fact that the business of the drama is to 
\ represent life, not to imitate the conditions of any 
’ one period. Its aim is reaUty, truth in the world 
of values, not realism, Hteral point-by-point corre¬ 
spondence with ordinary Ufe. 
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DREAMS ; OR, EVERY MAN A DRAMATIST 
We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Shakespeabb : The Tempest 

I criticize the figures I sec in dream . . . exactly as I 
would the figures in a painting. 

A. E.: The Candle of Vision. 


C HAPTER I. ended with the assertion that 
drama was an inescapable condition of our 
lives. I should like to go back to that idea for a few 
minutes, and consider the dramatist that resides in 
each one of us, whether we want him or not: the 
dramatist in our subconscious mind. This is a 
subde craftsman, of great skill and great mtegrity. 
Even though we very often do not realize, or will 
not acknowledge, what he is at, nothing we con¬ 
sciously say or do will deter him from representing 
in character and parable what comes before him. 
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Since he is an honest artist, and represents what 
he sees, he is frequently in conflict with our con¬ 
scious mind, which acts as a censor, and is often 
shocked by the dramas he presents. They represent 
a view of life of which we altogether disapprove. 
They suggest things we are afraid of; conse¬ 
quently, we often attempt to forbid them alto¬ 
gether. 

He works best at the time when our conscious 
mind is least able to interfere with him, and, while 
we are asleep, produces the shows we call our 
dreams. 

II 

Dream life is as complex as waking life, and no 
one explanation will cover every type of dream. 
There is, as common sense has always insisted, the 
dream that is due to objective causes, such as a 
striking clock or too much lobster salad. The 
point is that we need necessarily go no further than 
this universally admitted type of dream in order 
to accept the existence of the dramatist in our 
subconscious midst. Realization of his existence 
commits us to belief in ik) modem school of 
thought on the subject. We can admit him without 
ever mentioning psycho-analysis or the names of 
Freud, Jung, and Adler. 
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As a beginning, I ask leave to borrow an illus¬ 
tration used already in my Common Sense about 
Poetry. A lorry, laden with sheets of corrugated 
iron, charges along a suburban road at three in the 
morning. The hideous clatter which it makes 
rouses some sleepers altogether. On a few fortu¬ 
nate others, who are deep asleep, it produces no 
effect at all. The rest are aware of the disturbance, 
but in the guise of a dream. A retired naval captain 
dreams of a sea-battle. His daughter, who keeps 
house for him, and finds it hard to make ends meet 
on his pension, dreams that the new maid-of-all- 
work has fallen downstairs and broken every item 
of the breakfast set. An old gentleman dreams 
that his favourite grandson, whom he had occasion 
to scold the afternoon before, is banging the door 
of the room on purpose to annoy him. A young’ 
man dreams that he is watching his college football 
team. He has brought with him a police rattle, to 
encourage them. Suddenly the rattle takes charge, 
and whirls round and round by itself, making such 
a din that the game stops, and players and spectators 
all glare at him reprovingly. And so on, and so 
forth : each dream being an interpretation of the 
noise in the road. Or, to put it another way, the 
dreamers have dramatized the original noise in 
characters or symbols appropriate to themselves. 
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The above is, of course, a crude illustration, and, 
as stated, it makes more than one unwarranted 
assumption. (It assumes, for instance, that each 
unconscious dramatist will select characters, or 
images, consistent with his or her life when awake.) 
But it is valuable as showing how dreams can be 
attached to an external cause, and how they can 
dramatize it, or invent a story to “ represent ” it, 
to explain it by making it part of a complete 
experience. 

The same sort of thing happens, but more pur- 
posivcly, when a man has the nightmare that a 
black cat is sitting menacingly on his chest. He 
struggles to push it away, but caimot move his 
arms. Growing more and more agitated, he makes 
effort after effort, until in a last convulsion he wakes 
and flings away the bedclothes from his face, and 
sits up, gasping with relief. He had turned over 
on his back till in some way or other the bedclothes 
were over his mouth, making breathing difficult, 
and threatening him with suffocation. Nature in 
distress appealed to the dramatist in his subconscious 
mind, who at once devised the alarming fable of the 
cat, and stimulated his will and his muscles to the 
necessary action. He flimg away the bedclothes, 
and all was well. 
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m 

These dreams all relate to something outside the 
sleeper. The lobster salad type of dream, para¬ 
doxical though it may seem, really belongs to the 
same class, for its cause is material and physical. 
The body and its workings are external to the 
dreamer, like the “ properties ” of drama. Lobstcr- 
in-thc-stomach is really as external as the rattling 
lorry. The symbols and characters in which the 
sleeper dramatizes it may be personal to himself, 
but he would not be having the dream if he had not 
eaten the lobster. 

We can see, then, that there is a dream dramatist 
in each one of us : at least, in as many of us as have 
ever had a dream which we have subsequently been 
able to ascribe to an external cause. 

IV 

But the dream dramatist does not stop here. He 
can produce dramatic shows without the immediate 
stimulus of an external physical cause. For instance : 

A man returns home from his office debating 
in his mind a difficult business choice. He is silent 
and pre-occupied during dinner. Afterwards, he 
sits in his armchair, trying to read, but all the time 
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reviewing the alternatives before him. He stays 
up late, and goes to bed at last with the decision 
still unmade. 

In his sleep he dreams of a fierce battle between 
a lion and a tiger. The battle lasts for a long time, 
but at last the tiger wins decisively. Next morning, 
he wakes with his mind made up. It is some time 
before he connects the decision with his dream, 
and realizes that the tiger represented one choice 
and the lion the other. What has happened is that 
his subconscious mind took a hand, and told liim 
what to do in this exceedingly dramatic form. 
While he watched the battle, however, he liad no 
idea that it represented anything, nor any recollec¬ 
tion of his problem. 
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Chapter DC 
DREAMS— continued 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree . . . 

Coleridge. 


I 

S ometimes dreams go deeper, and dramatize 
conflicts or difliailties so deep-rooted that the 
sleeper does not recognize them, even when he 
remembers the dream. Modem medical science 
has discovered in the dream dramatist one of its 
most valuable allies, because he is ourself on a differ¬ 
ent (and less limited) level: and the psychiatrist, 
if he can interpret the drama, often finds himself 
at the very heart of his patient’s problem. 

The interpretation is not always easy. As I said 
before, dream life is infinitely complex. There are 
all sorts of dreams, due to all sorts of causes : and, 
as a result, there is no universal dream language. 
There are, or there appear to be, some fairly con- 
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stant equivalents : there are, or there appear to be, 
large classes of related equivalents: and there are 
an indeterminate number of associational-equiva- 
lents. In other words, the dream dramatist seems 
in a few of his dramas to cast some characters for 
the same roles : in a greater number, to cast a 
certain kind of character for a certain kind of role : 
and in others, to cast according to whim, on 
principles decided by the personal waking experi¬ 
ence of the sleeper. 

For instance : one person as a child has a terrible 
fright—say, sees a burglar looking in through the 
nursery window—^at a time when she has a cough, 
and a vapour lamp is burning. Thereafter, in 
dreams, the smell of a vapour lamp, or the sight of 
one or anything recalling it, causes acute terror and 
distress. Another person is attacked and bitten by 
a dog just opposite a newly-painted pillar-box. 
For him the pillar-box becomes the symbol of 
extreme terror—especially if he has in the meantime 
lost his fear of dogs. Often those chance associations 
occur so early in childhood that the victim cannot 
remember the original incident, and so can see no 
sense in being terrified by dreams in which lamps 
or pillar-boxes appear. Not only in dreams either. 
The patient may become very ill, or have paralysing 
pains in his (long ago bitten) leg, from staying in 
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a house opposite which is a conspicuous pillar-box. 
Since he does not realize the cause, he will very 
likely be ill as long as he stays there : unless the 
psychiatrist, investigating his dreams, gets the tip 
from the dream dramatist, unearths the buried 
experience, and cures him either by persuading him 
to move, or by showing him the irrational cause 
of his illness. 

II 

The symbols or characters in such dreams are 
taken from experiences on the surface of life : 
symbols residing in the individual’s memory of his 
own hfc. (They reside in his memory, even though 
he may temporarily have “ forgotten ” them : 
otherwise he could never be “ reminded ” of them 
by his doctor.) It would seem, however, that 
besides this local, personal, surface memory, there 
is a larger memory, or reservoir, which we share 
with other human beings and possibly with other 
forms of life : and that the dream dramatist, delving 
into this deeper layer, brings up images not deter¬ 
mined by our own experience, but of a significance 
which, if we are interpreting it rightly, fills us with 
awe. 
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III 

Before leaping to this extreme, however, let us 
look at something intermediate, a dream which, 
instead of drawing upon personal experience only, 
uses general characters open to us all. A girl, the 
only daughter of well-to-do parents, became 
engaged at the age of thirty-one. For a long time 
her parents had been afraid she would never marry, 
and had made no secret of their fears : and the girl 
had become very sensitive on the subject. Now, 
however, everything appeared to be satisfactory. 
Yet, whenever the date for the wedding was fixed, 
the girl became ill, and it had to be postponed. 
Since her doctor could find no organic source for 
the illness, and since it coincided always with efforts 
to fix the date, a psychiatrist was called in : and 
he, as usual, sought the help of the dream dramatist. 

The girl was at first reluctant to tell him her 
dreams. Finally she admitted to having had, 
repeatedly, the following dream. She was standing 
on the very top of a mountain. Near her, upon 
another peak, but a little lower, stood her fiance. 
He kept asking her to step across from her peak to 
his, which, in the dream, appeared near enough 
for such a feat. The moment she tried to do so, 
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however, the distance seemed to widen. She was 
afraid that, if she made the attempt, she would 
“ crash.’’ 

This dream made the whole situation clear. First 
of all, she had to have the best of everything (to 
be on a mountain peak, “on top of the world”). 
She was reluctant to give up her position of privilege 
as an only child, and suspected that any change 
would be for the worse (her fiance’s peak was 
lower than hers). She had become settled in her 
habits, and feared to change them. Worse, she 
had deeper fears, fears that she might be inadequate 
for marriage : to step off might result in a “ crash.” 
Those fears were all repressed, kept below con¬ 
sciousness, for the poor girl was exceedingly anxious 
to get married, and stop her parents’ remarks, and 
prove to the world that she could be attractive to a 
man. Thus her various desires were in conflict, 
and, when it came to fixing an actual date for the 
wedding, the repressed fears won and made her ill, 
so that the subconsciously dreaded event could be 
postponed through no fault of her own. It was 
left to the dream dramatist to express the conflict 
in this vivid, and ultimately helpful, form. 


(4,872) 
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IV 

Now for a dream drawn from the deeper kyer, 
from the reservoir of images which we seem to 
share with others. A boy of eleven, whom I know 
well, told me the following, which I reproduce as 
nearly as possible in his own words : 

“ I dreamed that I was staying at a big house in the 
cotmtry. One of the guests was a big indiarubber 
bull. Yes : like brown indiarubber. He didn’t 
have any hair. He was a very nice bull, and very 
friendly. One morning, when I was walking on 
a grass lawn at the back of the house, he came up 
and talked to me. He said ‘ Do you see that 
window up there ? The one that is open at the 
top ? ’ There were a whole lot of windows, 
but I saw the one he meant. He said, * Do you 
know who lives in there ? A very pretty lady. 
She is very nice indeed, and I am very fond of her. 
I think ril go and see her.’ So he stuck the middle 
of his tummy down into the ground, and spun 
round on it, and rose up in the air, and floated like 
a balloon up to the window where the pretty lady 
lived. When he got to the window, he had to 
squish himself all up, flat, to get in, and he floated 
in like a shiny cloud. I stood and waited. Pres- 
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ently he came out again, still all edgeways, like a 
cloud, and floated quickly right down and alighted 
beside me. ‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘ that was very nice.’ ” 

This astonishing dream is an obvious combination 
of two, if not three, stories from classical mytho¬ 
logy : Europa and the Bull,^ Pasiphae,® and 
Danae and the Shower of Gold.® I ascertained that 
the child had no knowledge of any of these legends. 
Even if he could have got hold of them, he would 
have been incapable of translating them : and, 
owing to their sexual nature, he would not have 
found a translation of them in any library to which 
he then had access. 

From what reservoir of memory, from what deep 
layer did the dream dramatist draw these age-old 
myths, to clothe the first uncomprehended intima¬ 
tions of life’s mysteries in the awakening conscious¬ 
ness of an eleven-year-old boy ? 

The same boy dreamed, a few months later, 
another dream, which after much research was 
found to represent a death-rite of the Mexican 
Indians, of the remotest antiquity. 

^ Europa wag carried off by a bull. 

■ Pasiphae loved a bull and became the mother of the Mino¬ 
taur. 

* A beautiful maiden loved by Zeus, king of the gods. She 
lived in a tower. To get in at the window, he had to change 
into “ a shower of gold.” 
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V 

I am making much of dreams, and running the 
risk of your impatience with me, because they are 
at the very centre of our theme. Here is “ the word 
made flesh ” before our sleeping eyelids. Shake¬ 
speare was right, hterally right: our Httle life really 
is rounded with a sleep, and we arc just such 
dramatic symbols as dreams are made on. Each 
dream that appears, upon whatever stage or level, 
thrown on whatever screen, says to us, “ This is you 
again.” 

VI 

One more instance, and we can return to the 
footlights. The dramatist in our subconscious 
mind is not restricted to the hours of sleep. He 
can manifest himself through the daydream, 
especially as it is expressed in art. A poet may 
write a poem without realizing what it means. 
That is to say, he may see before his eyes a picture, 
a drama, and set it down without realizing that it 
dramatizes a conflict which is going on within his 
own mind. 

For instance : A good many years ago, without 
at all knowing why, I wrote the following poem : 
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TWO GENERATIONS 

I turned and gave my strength to woman, 
Leaving untilled the stubborn field. 

Sinew and soul are gone to win her, 

Slow, and most perilous, her yield. 

The son I got stood up beside me, 

With fire and quiet beauty filled ; 

He looked upon me, then he looked 
Upon the field I had not tilled. 

He kissed me, and went forth to labour. 
Where lonely tilth and moorland meet 

A gull above the ploughshare hears 
The ironic song of our defeat. 

When I wrote this, I saw no more than the 
picture and the drama which it literally presents. 
Why I wrote it, and what it meant, I did not dis¬ 
cover till at least two years afterwards. I was at 
the time in love with a girl who grudged any 
attention on my part that was not given to her. 
She liked me to write, so long as what I wrote was 
addressed to her, and I foresaw uneasily that, if our 
lives were joined, she would become the enemy of 
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my work, or seek to turn it into channels which 
would be commercially profitable, and therefore 
to her advantage. She, dien, was obviously the 
woman of the poem. “ The stubborn field ” which 
I left untilled was my work, from which I turned 
aside in order to win her. What would be the 
result of winning her ? Children : and I foresaw 
my son, in whom should be transmuted the fire 
of her nature and the ambition of mine, standing 
up and mutely reproaching me for the work which 
I had not done, “ the field I had not tilled.” 

The poem ends “where tilth and moorland 
meet ” (moorland because I was brought up on 
Dartmoor—^personal symbol again), with the 
picture of the boy singing bitterly of what has 
ended in the defeat of both. Defeat because I, 
leaving undone what I should have done, have left 
it for him to try and catch up, instead of going on 
and surpassing me. 

This poem, as will be obvious in the hght of these 
facts, stated with embarrassing and even brutal 
clearness a conflict of which I, in my intoxicated 
condition of mind, was only subconsciously aware. 
When I wrote the poem, I did not know its mean¬ 
ing. I saw only the picture ; the symbols, the 
dream figures, which stood for the actual antag¬ 
onists in the conflict. 
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THE POETIC PLAY 

All genuine imaginative art is a symbolical manifestation of 
the invisible in terms of the visible, of the subjective in terms 
of the objective, of realities belonging to the world within in 
terms of those belonging to the world without. This mani¬ 
festation, as permanently recorded by the artist, may be the 
result of consciously directed labour on his part; but, as first 
conceived by him, it is the result not of his conscious volition, 
but of a process of involuntary reflecting, as in a mirror. It 
is thus a dream-like manifestation, spontaneous in origin and 
enigmatical in character ; and the recording of it by the artist 
is like the awakened dreamer’s recounting of an involuntary 
vision received in sleep. In his capacity as interpreter^ therefore^ 
the critic stands in relation to the artist as the Biblical soothsayer stood 
to the dreamer of dreams. Indeed, the critic of imaginative art is 
essentially an interpreter of dreams. 

Colin Stul : The Timeless Theme. 


I 

T he words above suggest that the last two 
chapters have not been the digression they 
appear to be. If we are to understand a play, 
particularly a poetic play, we are none the worse 
for some idea of the way in which a playwright’s 
use of symbols may be determined. Plays may be 
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written from an internal or external urge. The 
external urge is to make money, to oblige an 
actress, what you will: the suggestion to write has 
come from outside. But the man who writes from 
an internal urge writes because he must: because 
the subject is giving him no peace : because there 
will be no dehverance for him till he gets it off his 
chest. The source of the urge may be obscure to 
him. It may come from the depths of his nature, and 
his play may reveal the hidden conflict as clearly 
as a dream does to the skilled physician. And its 
symbols, its characters, its story may be determined 
in the same way. The analogy between a work of 
art and a dream can be exceedingly close, and in 
more ways than one. 

II 

At any rate, the last chapter brought us to a point 
at which we may consider the poetic play. I use 
this rather awkward expression because, though 
by it the reader would naturally designate a play 
predominantly in verse, the adjective belongs to 
subject and treatment rather than to the form of the 
writing. 

The first requirement of a poetic drama is that it 
shall be dramatic : that is to say, that it shall 
definitely gain from presentation on the stage : 
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that it shall depend^ for its full effect, on the eye 
as well as on the ear. There are plays written in 
verse, or poems in dialogue form, which are not 
dramatic at all. Presented on the stage, they con¬ 
sist of nothing but a number of people standing 
about and uttering long swathes of verse. The 
verse may be of high quality, and beautifully 
spoken: but the space-time of the theatre—^the 
presentation of the figures in the frame of the 
proscenium arch, the spacing of them on the stage 
—add nothing of value. The effects which the 
stage can give have neither been foreseen nor 
utilized by the poet. However good a ppet, he isj 
no dramatist. ' 

This is not to say that the effects of the poetic 
play must be those of the prose play. There is a 
great place and a great need for poetry on the stage : 
but it must be poetry the value of which is enhanced by 
stage presentation. It must give the stage something, 
and the stage must give it something. 

That this co-operation is possible a whole litera¬ 
ture of poetic drama stands up to testify : and it 
does not only belong to the past. Poetic drama is 
being written to-day, and produced with increasing 
success. But there is still a good deal of effort 
wasted, both by the presentation of poetic plays 
which are essentially imdramatic, and by the un- 
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poetic production of plays which would otherwise 
fill the bill. Poetic drama should delight both car 
and eye. As a rule, the eye has much the better of 
it: which is another way of saying that the actors 
are at fault. The fact is that not one professional 
actor out of a hundred understands the two ways 
of speaking verse which the poetic drama requires. 

The average actor, confronted by poetry, tries 
to speak it as if it were prose ; as if the rhythm were 
a hindrance, a tiresome whim of the poet, rather 
than an essential ingredient towards the effect of the 
play. If a producer tries to put him right, he points 
indignantly to the fact that he has played in Shake¬ 
speare with the-Company, not to mention a 

season at the-Theatre : and either wins, and 

carries on as before, or sulks, and gives a bad 
performance ; or, in extreme cases, clears out. 
Usually (to judge from what we see and hear) he 
wins. Sometimes (if rumour is to be believed) 
there is no argument. The producer is equally 
satisfied. For reasons which will be clear in a 
moment, professional actors and actresses as a rule 
speak poetry vilely. It is to the amateurs, to the 
poets themselves, and to a handful of devoted 
teachers up and down the country, that the recent 
immeasurable improvement in the speaking of 
poetry is due. 
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III 

The average actor, when he comes to speak 
verse, commits two faults. He takes no notice of: 
the rhythm, and he “makes points.That is tof 
say, he aims only at the prose sense of the verse, 
emphasizing this word and that on the basis of 
meaning only, regardless of where the poet has 
placed them in the line. If there are rhymes, he 
is careful not to sound them. He will deliver half 
a line slowly, stop, make a face, then gabble off 
the next two and a half lines on one breath. He 
will, in fact, play every sort of trick in order to 
make the lines effective in the only way he under-- 
stands. This is why, as the B.B.C. took a long time 
to discover, actors as a rule cannot be trusted to | 
read poetry aloud. They recite it. There are, of • 
course, brilliant exceptions. The three best broad¬ 
casters of verse I have heard are stage-trained ; 
but they also understand poetry. They understand 
the two ways of speaking poetry which the poetic 
drama demands. 


IV 


The trouble starts with Shakespeare. The average | 
Shakespearian actor gets along quite well by the' 
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I poiiit-making method. He makes for the sense of 
‘ his speeches, and lets the poetry go hang. In this 
■; he is very often right: but not always. He is right 
except when the value and effect of a passage depend 
upon the fact that it is poetry. 

The basic medium in which Shakespeare wrote 
was blank verse, an iambic line of five feet, subject 
to considerable variation. The first fact to get 
hold of about it is that it was not by any means 
always poetry. It was just blank verse, concerned 
with the necessary business of the play. Some¬ 
times, on the other hand, it rose to the most 
magnificent poetry in the language. The first task 
of the Shakespearian actor, therefore, is to dis¬ 
tinguish between the two kinds of blank verse, 
and acquire a technique which shall give to each 
its maximum effect. When the lines concern only 
the unfolding of the plot, the passing on to the 
audience of some vital information about what is 
going to happen next, then the fact that they happen 
to be in blank verse must not deter him from making 
them as clear as possible. To “ declaim them 
would be absurd. He must make for the sense, and 
let the verse go hang : 

At the south suburbs, near the Elephant, 

Is best to lodge. . . . 
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This sort of thing is not poetry, and was never meant 
to be. A passage, too, which is an argument, 
depends for at least nine-tenths of its effect on that 
argument being fully understood by the audience : 
and nine-tenths of the actor’s effort must be directed 
to that end. In other words, he must make the 
points. But —^when the verse rises suddenly to pure 
poetry, he must be ready to meet it: and very 
few actors or actresses are. 

V 

As a simple illustration, let us take a very well- 
known passage from Twelfth Night, the source of 
the line-and-a-bit quoted just now. Viola, dis¬ 
guised as a boy, and in love with Orsino, has 
been sent by him to plead his cause with the lady 
Olivia, who will have none of him. She pleads 
eloquently : 

If I did love you in my master’s flame. 

With such a suffering, such a deadly life. 

In your denial I would find no sense ; 

I would not imdcrstand it. 

OLIVIA 

Why, what would you ? 
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VIOLA 

Make me a willow cabin at your gate. 

And call upon my soul within the house ; 

Write loyal cantons of contemned love. 

And sing them loud even in the dead of night; 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills, 

And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, Ohvia ! O, you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth, 

But you should pity me ! 

Now—^what is the real nature of this last speech ? 
Is it a reply to Ohvia ? Yes—and no. It is called 
forth by Olivia’s question : but Viola at once 
thinks of her own love for Orsino. What would 
she do . . ? Ah ! She can answer that. So, as 
did the best Viola I have ever seen, she turns away 
from Ohvia, fixes her eye somewhere in the 
distance, and tells herself'wh2it she would do : eases 
her own heart of some of its pent-up longing : 

And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia ! 

It is true that she remembers, and turns back towards 
Ohvia, but does not meet her eye. She cannot. 
She has betrayed herself, if only to herself. In other 
words, the speech is really a sohloquy. 
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It will be found that a great many of the out¬ 
bursts of supreme poetry in Shakespeare’s plays are 
of this nature. The character seems to forget the 
other speakers, to transcend the occasion, and com- 
mime with his or her own soul. 

Macbeth, deep in his despair, hears a cry, and 
asks its reason. He receives the answer : 

The queen, my lord, is dead. 

MACBETH 

she should have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for such a word.— 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have hghted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

The man’s soul rises. For a moment he sees past 
the hmits of his own struggle. Life itself inspires 
him. The language is the emotion. There is 
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nothing that any actor can “ put into ” a passage 
like this. He can only speak it as it is. It is pure 
poetry, and must be spoken with a view to its 
poetic effect alone. 

Needless to say, it is not only in what is virtually 
soliloquy that such poetry occurs. The long speech 
of Buckingham to the crowds which accompany 
him on his way to execution rises more than once 
to a note of exaltation. 

You that thus far have come to pity me 
Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 

I have this day receiv’d a traitor’s judgment, 

And by diat name must die : yet, heaven bear 
wimess. 

And if I have a conscience let it sink me, 

Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful ! 

The law I bear no malice for my death. 

It has done, upon the premises, but justice ; 

But those that sought it I could wish more Chris¬ 
tians : 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive them : 

Yet let them look they glory not in mischief. 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 
For then my guiltless blood must cry against them. 
For further Ufe in this world I ne’er hope. 

Nor will I sue, although the king have mercies 
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More than I dare make faults. You few that lov’d 
me, 

And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 

His noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying. 

Go with me, hke good angels, to my end ; 

And, as the long divorce of steel falls on me. 

Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice. 

And hft my soul to heaven. 

When Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson spoke 
these lines, or, in a memorable production, Mr. 
Ion Swinley, it was not to make points/’ They 
took the lines as the poet had given them, and 
spoke them lyrically, as poetry. 

Sometimes the hght flames up in a few lines of 
dialogue, as when Faulconbridge speaks to Hubert 
over Arthur’s body. Sometimes both characters 
have it, as when Romeo and Juliet take leave after 
their one night together : 

Night’s candles arc burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

I must be begone and live, or stay and die. 

If the actor and actress cannot speak poetry, the \ 
scene loses more than half its magic. 

( 4 . 872 ) 
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Between such verse, and the verse that transacts 
the ordinary business of the play, or that touches 
in character,—“ And, pretty wretch, it stinted, and 
said ‘ Aye ’ ”—there is a whole world of difference. 
The actor who is sensitive to poetry will feel the 
difference at once, and respond to it with an appro- 

I priate manner of delivery. In other words, when 
the verse sings, the actor must sing with it. 

VI 

What is this “ singing ” ? How shall the actor 
respond to the challenge of pure poetry ? How is 
he to speak it ? 

Not, let it be said at once, in any “ precious or 
“ effeminate ” manner. The British prejudice 
against poetry as such is still strong, and there are 
many, able to tolerate a Shakespeare play, who 
would keep away if they suspected the likelihood 
of any effort to put the stuff over to them as poetry. 
There was nothing effeminate or precious about 
Mr. Matheson Lang’s Othello, one of the most 
magnificently poetic performances I have ever seen 
or hope to see. 

The need is to reflect in speech the kind of differ¬ 
ence that exists between such peak-passages and the 
country from which they rise. To speak poetry, 
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one must first of all get rid of all conversational 
inflections. One must realize that rhythm and 
sense are for once indistinguishable, and so keep 
the rhythm : let die fines sing through one’s 
voice. The poet’s arrangement of consonant and 
vowel, his rhymes if there are any, his assonances, 
the pauses he has marked {and no others), are parts 
of the dramatic effect which it is the actor’s business 
to convey. Thus, in speaking lyrically, he is not 
lessening the dramatic effect—as so many actors 
feel if they are not grimacing and making points 
and so forth—but heightening it. If they do all 
those things, and distract attention from the beauty 
of the verse, they will be throwing away the effect 
aimed at by the poet. 

There are, praise be, many places where the 
aspirant may be taught to speak verse : and it is 
high time. All must beware, however, in the 
excitement of this discovery, of the tendency to 
fly to the opposite extreme, and adopt a lyric 
manner for all passages. The quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassius is a quarrel. The fines are 
spoken at white heat by two angry men, and to 
deliver them in any other way would be ridiculous. 
The actor must be master of the two ways of 
speaking verse, and know, or have a producer 
who knows, when to employ them. 
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VII 

But Shakespeare, it may be argued, is a special 
case. What about the modem poetic drama ? 
There are a number of plays which aim at sustained 
lyric poetry all through. What about them ? 

There is only one answer, and one test. Are they 
dramatic ? Do they gain by presentation in a 
theatre ? Do they hold an audience ? 

If they do, they are all right. There are many, 
even when performed by amateurs, that hold, not 
a special audience, but one which started with all 
the ordinary prejudices against poetic drama. The 
success of such companies as Mr. George Mac- 
Bean’s at Inverness is but one instance among 
scores of what the poetic play can do when it is 
presented with intelligence and sincerity, and by 
actors who are prepared to be taught their business. 
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A NOTE ON DIALOGUE 


Shakespeare’s lines seem less true to life than Mr. Galsworthy’s, 
for young lovers rarely express their feelings in blank verse, 
but Mr. Galsworthy’s lines are less representative of life than 
Shakespeare’s, and when we remember the emotion implicit 
in the situations, we are obliged to believe that the language put 
into the mouths of Romeo and Juliet is truer to the whole of 
life than the language put into the mouths of Bill and Freda 
by Mr. Galsworthy, . . . Dialogue is most truly life-like when 
it most truly corresponds to the emotional state of those who 
use it. 

St. John Ervtne : How To Write A Play, 

T hese words of a distinguished living play¬ 
wright and dramatic critic—did you notice 
“ representative ” ? and “ whole of life ” ?—^put 
the matter so clearly that there is little one can add 
to them. The fundamental point is that all stage 
dialogue is un-Ufelike, In actual fact, the dialogue 
of Mr. Noel Coward is as artificial, as unlike that 
which would be used by characters similarly 
situated in real hfe, as is that of Wilde or Con¬ 
greve, I know that it is attacked for being too 
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lifelike, and that Mr. Coward defends it on the 
grounds that it is true to life. But it is compressed. 
It is more effective than real life dialogue, and far, 
far swifter. Also, when it is funny, its good things 
are more frequent and closer together. Look at 
Ways and Means —a fair example, neither Mr. 
Coward’s best nor worst. There would be very 
many more dud lines in a bit of matrimonial 
backchat between a real life husband and wife in 
a similar predicament: and longer silences. Why 
do we not get them on the stage ? Because we 
have to be kept laughing. Because our interest 
must not be allowed to slacken. Because Mr. 
Coward knows his job. How well he knows it ! 

Take a dramatist who by contrast seems prolix, 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw. We have no space 
here for illustrations. Look, if you can get hold 
of them, at the dialogue in the court-martial scene 
from The DeviVs Disciple: at the conference 
between Warwick, Cauchon, and de Stogumber 
in Saint Joan (note, by the way, the masterly 
interposition of the quarrel, where de Stogumber 
jumps up and calls Cauchon a traitor, to relieve 
with action and movement a long passage of 
talk) : and, jSnally, from the same play, the long 
speech of the Inquisitor. It will take several 
readings to appreciate the marvellous compression, 
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the art behind those speeches that flow so naturally 
and with such deceptive ease. Mr. Shaw was 
once asked by an amateur society whether they 
might cut one of his plays, which they were per¬ 
forming. He replied (on a postcard) that they 
might not. He had done all the cutting that was 
necessary. 

Time on the stage, as we saw before, is shorter 
than time outside. This affects dialogue as well as 
action. A conversation which takes an hour in 
ordinary Hfe cannot be allowed more than five 
minutes on the stage, where all that is important 
in the lives of the characters has to be revealed 
inside two or three hours. The dialogue of the 
poetic play is no more artificial than that of the 
music-hall sketch. It will be further from everyday 
usage, but only in such degree as its purpose is 
further from the imitation of everyday life. If I 
repeat this point ad nauseam, it is because the belief 
which it attacks is the most stiffly entrenched of all 
in the mind of the average playgoer. 
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A NOTE ON SYMBOLS 

A true symbol [is] half incorporate with the mystery 
it signifies. 

John Middleton Murry : Shakespeare. 

T here is no thornier point in psychology than 
the precise definition of a symbol. For this 
reason I have attempted only to show, gradually, 
and in general terms, the way in which a symbol 
comes to stand for something else in the mind of 
the individual. 

The simplest and the purest symbols are those of 
mathematics. We shall not argue about what ir 
stands for : it will immediately convey a precisely 
limited idea from one mind to another. But this 
sort of symbol is determined by agreement. It is 
a matter of vocabulary, and it has no emotional 
comiotations. It does not partake in the quality 
of what it stands for. 

It is these connotations, and this partaking, or 
tendency to partake, which make psychological 
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symbolism so difficult and so complicated a subject. 
The perfect symbol is one which works on all 
planes of reality. Thus Bread and Wine, the central 
symbol of Christian worship, will at one end of 
the scale nourish the body of an unbeliever—or 
a rat—and, at the other, nourish the highest 
ecstasies of a saint. Few symbols achieve this 
completeness. Some are, as Mr. Murry says, half 
incorporate with what they stand for. Some are 
accidentally determined by the experience of the 
individual. 

The last class, depending on what is called the 
individuafs ‘‘ associational network,” are exempli¬ 
fied by the pillar-box and smell of the vapour lamp 
on page 66. They are the result of chance associa¬ 
tions of object with object, or experience with 
object, or experience with experience, fused as a 
rule under the influence of strong emotion. These 
particularly interest the Freudian. 

Another class, of which the indiarubber bull 
(page 70) is representative, are claimed by some 
psychologists to be derived from a deeper layer 
of the mind, a memory which is more than the 
subjective aspect of the past: a kind of reservoir 
or racial memory. The symbol-object corre¬ 
spondence in these is said to be constant. Mr. 
W. B. Yeats records that, at a dinner party, by 
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sitting silent and concentrating on the cabalistic 
symbol for fire, he set his neighbour talking about 
a fire in the city ; and gives many similar examples. 
It is obvious that, if there is a constant symbolism 
of this kind, those medical psychologists who are 
aware of it should have an easier task in interpreting 
their patients’ dreams than those who have first of 
all to search for private associations. This type of 
symbol interests particularly the followers of Jung. 

Happily for ourselves, our present concern with 
symbols is limited to their use upon the stage. 
Even here, the subject is an enormous one, and 
riddled with controversy. I am deliberately leaving 
out all consideration of the Symbohst and Ex¬ 
pressionist movements in the theatre, and a good 
deal else that, in a larger survey, we should be 
bound to look into. We are not concerned with 
theatrical history, but with drama as a whole. 
From our point of view, symbols are the characters 
and objects in the play, the x and y of the parable 
which the dramatist is representing before us : 
and a general idea of the principles which may 
have governed their choice is often the best clue 
to understanding them. 
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A NOTE ON DRAMA AS A WHOLE 

By the creation of vividly personal and credible characters, 
impulses may be transferred alive into our minds which other¬ 
wise could not have been given to us at all. 

Lascelles Abercrombie : The Idea of Great Poetry. 

I N this chapter I must ask pardon for a few more 
repetitions. 

We are concentrating on one form of drama only, 
but we must never forget that there are other 
forms, and that none takes precedence of the 
rest. In the beginning, music and dancing were 
integral parts of the drama. It is only latterly that 
it has split into the play, the opera, and the ballet. 
All three are forms of drama. They differ only 
in die medium of expression. 

Like the ballet, opera is gaining in popularity in 
this country. Its popularity is not so immediate 
as that of the play, for several reasons. It cannot, 
as can the play, discuss questions of general interest. 
It demands, as does the ballet, a certain degree of 
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knowledge, and, in the towns at any rate, a certain 
degree of sophistication. Its appeal to die ear is 
often achieved at the expense of its appeal to the 
eye, since a fine singing voice and an attractive 
physical presence do not often go together, and 
we have often to put up with fat and plain heroes 
and heroines of romance for the sake of the sounds 
they are able to utter. But this is a disability which 
practice soon minimizes. A more serious one is 
that good singers are often poor actors. Here again, 
if a voice is dramatic, that is, able to take its colour 
from the emotion of the scene, we can forgive 
inadequate gestures. The supreme operatic artists, 
however, are magnificent actors : and I have 
heard an enemy of opera and champion of the 
play confess that ChaUapin, a consummate actor, 
could with the aid of music and his intensely 
expressive voice obtain effects beyond the compass 
of the spoken drama. 

A fourth form, cinema, differs importandy in 
kind. The difference is not so much one of 
dimension : it is psychological. True, the screen 
image is in two dimensions instead of the stage’s 
three, but stereoscopy will soon give an illusion of 
solidity. The film is, up to the time of writing, 
in black and white, but colour is coming. It used 
to be silent, but it sings and talks. These differ- 
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enccs are matters of illusion, and therefore unim¬ 
portant. What matters is that the real actors and 
singers are not there, and the audience is therefore 
unable to co-operate with tliem in the generation 
of that magic current of sympathy which for the 
actor makes all things possible ; and that, as the 
scenes in a film are shot separately and in any order 
that may be convenient, the actors get no chance 
to work up to a climax as in the theatre. These 
are not only serious handicaps to the actor, threaten¬ 
ing at the worst to reduce film acting to a sort of 
trick : they are handicaps to the audience, who 
arc not allowed to play their natural part. 

It proves the vitality and legitimacy of the 
cinema as a form of drama that, in its sliort history, 
such great performances have been achieved and 
such great actors have arisen. Its power to vary 
distance, to bring actor and object close to the 
spectator, to view them from different angles, to 
juxtapose speedily one scene upon another, has 
made possible for it a whole range of effects im¬ 
possible to the stage : and its dramatists have from 
the first been quick to take advantage of them. 
The development of the screen play has been in¬ 
credibly rapid. Intolerance and The Birth of a 
Nation belong to its infancy. Warning Shadows 
is ancient history, as is A Woman of Paris, a film 
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which revealed possibiUties hardly yet realized 
to the full. To-day, the film is rapidly specializing, 
and tackling the jobs it can do best. 

The actors have been worthy of the medium. 
Charhe Chaplin, the genius of the silent screen : 
Pauline Frederick: these would be sufficient 
justification for the first thirty years. Emil Jannings, 
a master in both kinds, gave unforgettable silent 
performances in Vaudeville and The Last Command 
—^in which he achieved one of the most terrific 
cHmaxes I have ever seen—and an unforgettable 
spoken performance in The Blue Angel. Conrad 
Veidt followed a performance of genius in Wax-- 
works with admirable performances in talkies: and 
a host of brilliant actors and actresses are busy 
mastering the new technique. 

But it is a different technique, a special technique, 
not the technique of the theatre. 

The broadcast play, until we get television, is in 
a category similar to that of the old silent film : 
it appeals to one sense alone. When we get tele¬ 
vision, it will probably be in the same position as 
the talkies. If it survives television, and develops 
into a special art form, it will merely refine and 
subtilize its appeal to the ear. So far, it has pro¬ 
duced a few interesting and exciting performances, 
which have very successfully overcome the limita- 
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tions of a purely aural appeal: but, for the most 
part, the producers of broadcast drama have been 
content to exploit special effects, and have felt it 
their duty to aim at such a low level of under¬ 
standing that it has been difficult, with the best will 
in the world, to take their productions very 
seriously. 
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THE DRAMATIST 

THYNGES DIVRNALLE 
BIN A SHADE 
OF ETERNALLE. 

T. H. Warren : Lines for a SundiaL 

I 

I N an essay upon the Irish playwright, J. M. 
Synge, I once wrote the following words : 

“ The outstanding quality of Synge’s work is 
its intensity. The characters in his plays, during 
the short while they are before us, make the 
supreme gesture of their lives. They are their 
own epitome. All their past life, everything 
that has happened to them, but leads up to the 
time wc see them, when in a few significant 
words and actions they reach their consumma¬ 
tion. Now we know all about them that there 
is to know : and there is no future action of 
theirs that will not be an echo of this action, or 
something can easily foresee.” 
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This kind of representation, the power to reveal 
character in a single gesture, is an ideal always 
before the dramatist. He needs several special 
gifts, beyond the ability to write dialogue, which 
we have discussed already. Foremost amongst 
them is the power to use the actual resources of 
the stage as an effective means of telling his story : 
to get his effects economically in terms of the 
stage. Without this, no knowledge of character, 
no skill in dialogue will avail him. 

It is difficult to define this special “ sense of 
the stage.” Every art has its own technique, in 
terms of which it makes its peculiar effect. Stage 
technique is the most complex of all, with its inter¬ 
play of sight and sound and its consciousness of an 
audience which it never dares forget, since the actors 
on whom it depends depend in their turn upon 
that audience and collaborate with it. The bom 
playwright has an instinct for using the limitations 
of the stage to increase his effects, and for divining 
how an audience will react to this or that device. 
Confined to rigid limits of space and time, he 
cannot explain, as can a novelist. He must show. 
The audience must sec for themselves : and their 
power to see will often save him pages of dialogue, 
and make an effect which no pages of dialogue 
could secure. 

(4.S72) 
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11 

For instance: In Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest, Jack Worthing, deploring his pretty 
ward’s interest in his fictitious brother Ernest, has 
determined to kill off that hitherto convenient 
fiction. That is the situation at the end of Act 1 .— 
that, and the fact that his friend Algernon MoncriefF 
has managed to find out the pretty ward’s address. 
Act II. opens at the country house where the pretty 
ward is living. After a passage of just the right 
length, introducing the ward and one or two other 
characters, there enters imcxpectedly Jack, in deep 
mourning. The audience stares for a moment, then 
suddenly recollects Ernest—and breaks into dc- 
hghted laughter. 

The opening of Sir James Barrie’s The Twelve Pound 
Look is a masterly example of stage craft. A man of 
prosperous appearance takes a few measured steps 
across the stage, kneels down, receives an imaginary 
accolade, and ceremoniously withdraws. It is 
immediately apparent to the audience that he is 
rehearsing for the knighthood which is about to 
be conferred on him. This, with a clue to his 
character, is conveyed in a few seconds. 

Mr, Wu, a play in which Mr. Matheson Lang 
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scored one of his greatest successes, affords a per¬ 
fect example of what actors call “ theatre/’ Mrs. 
Gregory, a still attractive woman, is in Mr. Wu’s 
house, about to take tea with him. She has come, 
secretly, to hear news of her son, who has un- 
accoimtably disappeared. Actually, he has seduced 
Mr. Wu’s only daughter, and is imprisoned in the 
house. Mr. Wu offers Mrs. Gregory the choice 
between her virtue and her son’s hfe. He has 
tea brought in, and retires from the room in order 
to array himself in ceremonial robes. The dis¬ 
tracted lady cries out to her servant, who is outside. 
The reply is a phial of poison, thrown over the wall 
of the room. She pours it into her tea, just before 
Mr. Wu comes back. He catches sight of the phial 
on the floor, and, suspecting that it is his tea she 
has poisoned, changes cups with her. He drinks, 
with a wry comment on the deterioration in the 
taste of the tea caused by “ your Western cream.” 
He talks on—checks—coughs—tlien reahzes what 
has happened. Drawing his sword, he tries to kill 
her, falls across the table, and, in his last convulsion, 
accidentally strikes the gong which is the pre¬ 
arranged signal for yoxmg Gregory to be set free. 

I do not pretend that the emotional value of the 
scene is of a very high order, but the excitement it 
rouses in the audience, particularly when they see 
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Mr. Wu take the poison, and wait for it to work, 
is terrific. It is an effect which belongs essentially 
to the theatre. 

A worthier example of pure theatre is the screen 
scene from Sheridan’s School for Scandal. A 
supremely great one is in Macbeth. Macbeth and 
his wife, conversing horror-stricken just after the 
murder of Duncan, their nerve already gone, arc 
disturbed by a loud knocking on the outer door. 
They hurry away : and one of the most terrible 
scenes in all dramatic literature is followed by the 
approach of a drunken porter to open the door. 
This scene has been oddly regarded as “ comic 
rehef,” to lessen the tension of the audience’s nerves. 
It is, or course, nothing of the kind. It heightens 
the tragedy by showing what is perhaps the most 
appalling feature of all tragic happenings for those 
who participate in them—the ordinary world 
ignorantly going its way, as if nothing had 
happened. 

in 

The dramatist must be able, restricted as he is to 
time and space, to visuahze his story in the frame 
of the proscenium arch. He must bring his people 
on to the stage, instead of following them about 
as the novelist can. He must provide them with 
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plausible pretexts for coming on and going off. 
He must show rather than tell. Where he cannot 
help telling, he must give the character who conveys 
the information to another character (“ As you 
know, we came here six months ago, when Alice 
died . . .”) a valid reason, within the play, for 
doing so at that particular time. He must indicate 
what is going to happen without obvious pointers 
of the kind which dramatists call “ Here comes 
Charlie.” He must remember that he has to get 
his point home to every member of a large and 
diverse audience. An old professional motto used 
to be “ Tell ’em you’re going to tell ’em: tell 
’em : tell ’em you’ve told ’em.” At the same 
time, the dramatist must show the slow playgoer 
without offending the inteUigence of the quick. He 
must write vivid and convincing dialogue. He 
must use the stage for his effects. He must, finally, 
leave no doubt in the mind of the audience that 
the story, whatever it was, could only have been 
unfolded in terms of the theatre. 
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THE PRODUCER 
AD art is a coDaboration.— J. M. Syngb. 

I 

W HEN a play is due for production, an extra¬ 
ordinarily diverse set of factors and condi¬ 
tions is assembled. Besides the play itself, there 
are the size of the stage, the lighting system, the 
amount of money available for the production, the 
stage hands, the actors and actresses, with their 
several abihtics and styles. To make sense of all 
these, to weld them together into a whole, and to 
use them for a single artistic purpose : that is the 
job of the producer, or regissem^ as he is called on 
the Continent. He must see the play as a whole, 
which no actor taking part in it can ever do. 
During the preparation of the play, he stands in 
the place of the audience. The public as a rule 
is httle interested in him. Yet he is, potentially 
at any rate, the most important man in the show. 
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First of all, there is the play. What does it mean ? 
How do the parts dovetail into one another ? (Any 
play or part worth its salt is susceptible of half a 
dozen different renderings. It is one of the never- 
faihng astonishments of playgoing to see how an 
actor of quahty can discover an entirely, and legiti¬ 
mately, different reading of a part, with all the 
possibilities of which one has thought oneself 
familiar.) If the play has elements of tragedy and 
comedy, which is to be stressed ? Shall such and 
such a part be played as comedy or farce ? At what 
speed shall the second act be taken ? How shall 
the first scene of the last act be lit ? How shall he 
arrange the characters for the confession scene ?— 
etc., etc. 

Having made up his mind in theory, he turns 
to the realization in practice. His detail schemes 
have been made with a scale model of the theatre, 
so that no modification is necessary on purely 
physical grounds. But the actors and actresses ? 
Two arc intelligent, and have conceptions of their 
parts which do not fit his scheme. Four arc fools, 
and have either no conception of their parts, or 
unsuitable conceptions from which, since they 
are fools, it will be hard to dissuade them. One 
actress, of great talent, is an egotist concerned only 
with the exploitation of her own talent, and the 
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eclipsing of her colleagues. Another cannot keep 
still: and so on, and so forth. The producer’s task 
is to get the utmost from them, individually and as a 
team, and subdue it to serve the purpose of the play. 
Without him, the play must be a chaos of different 
styles and intentions ; so many unrelated perfor¬ 
mances adding up to nothing at all. 

On the personal side, it can easily be guessed 
what exercise of tact, what firnmess, what sheer 
knowledge of the genus actor are required : and 
how the best production must necessarily remain 
a compromise, something both less and more than 
the producer’s original vision. Less, because his 
team have been imable to realize his vision. More, 
because the stage talent of many has, in colla¬ 
boration, brought out strengths and beauties which 
escaped the mind of one. 

On the physical, or executive side, rehearsal and 
performance have brought about all manner of 
modifications and complexities. Long after the 
play has settled down to its nm, changes may still 
be made in that series of movements so carefully 
and elaborately mapped out in rehearsal. No 
two performances of a play are alike. Acting 
calls for an endless resourcefulness and flexibiHty. 
Producer and actors alike must be prepared for 
every contingency. 
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Here is a very humble example, from my own 
experience, which I give since the man in the street 
simply will not believe that the mere mechanics 
of acting can be exceedingly complicated. Many 
years ago, I was a member of a small company, 
partly professional, partly amateur, which was 
giving a programme of one-act plays in Oxford 
and the villages around. One play, by the novelist 
Adrian Alington, had a scene at a dinner-table to 
which, if I remember rightly, eight people sat 
down. In the theatre, where a large proportion 
of the audience looks down on the stage, diis 
presents little difficulty. In village halls, where 
the stage is usually on a platform above the audience, 
it was impossible to arrange the scene without some 
of the actors being hidden from the audience by 
others. Thus, when a “ masked player had to 
speak, the player masking him had somehow to 
be got out of the way so that the audience could 
sec who was speaking. The producer, Rosina 
Filippi (of blessed and glorious memory), hit on 
any number of devices to overcome this difficulty, 
of which one was to make me, playing the part of 
a tramp called in at random by the host, drop my 
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napkin on the floor, and stoop to regain it. (Note 
that it would be in character for a tramp to blunder 
with the unaccustomed adjuncts of the table.) 
We had rehearsed always with an oblong table. 
One village could only produce an oval table. 
We were for chancing it, but not our producer. 
She tried us out, and found that the new table upset 
everything. Three hours’ rehearsal, that difference 
cost us ! 

Another thing, instructive to the novice. At a 
certain point, the butler came forward and poured 
champagne into a girl’s glass. “ Oo, fizz ! ” she 
exclaimed. As the pouring of the champagne was 
her cue, and the subsequent dialogue depended on 
her comment, this meant that the butler, who had 
been serving throughout the meal, had always to 
be ready with die bottle at precisely that moment. 
Now, on some nights, the audience laughed a great 
deal, delaying the dialogue, since we had to wait 
for them to stop before we went on. Thus the 
butler’s business, consisting only of movements, 
tended to get ahead of the dialogue. On other 
nights, there was little or no laughter, and the 
dialogue tended to get ahead of the butler’s business. 
One night, some one gave the wrong cue, and a 
couple of pages of dialogue were missed out. The 
poor butler had to do some quick thinking: 
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for, come what might, he had to be ready with that 
bottle at the same point in the dialogue. 

This sort of resourcefulness, these rapid adjust¬ 
ments, are second nature to the experienced player : 
but the public as a whole realizes nothing of them. 


Ill 

The importance of the producer has been realized 
in the theatre from early times. Except occasion¬ 
ally on the West End stage, it is realized to-day. 
Indeed, the producer sometimes goes too far, and 
we have the spectacle of skilled actors subordinated 
to an incompetent producer who gives them 
orders against which every fibre in their being 
rebels. An inexperienced and arrogant producer 
is one of the greatest menaces the theatre can 
know. But, as with other things, the standard 
all over the country is rising, owing to the growth 
of the repertory movement and the innumerable 
societies of intelligent amateurs. The one remedy 
for incompetence is knowledge. An enlightened 
pubhc will soon get rid of the inaudibility and 
“ throw it away ” school. 

At his best, the producer is a supreme inter¬ 
pretative artist, composing a number of potentially 
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discordant elements into a harmony governed by 
their own capacities. At his worst, he tries to 
impose upon his actors and stage a rigidly pre¬ 
conceived idea of the play, regardless of their 
capacity to receive and execute it. 
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THE ACTOR 

The perfect actor would be he whose brain could conceive 
and could show us the perfect symbols of all which his nature 
contains. 

GoimON Crmg : The Artists of the Theatre of the Future. 

The greater the actor, the more he is interested in the tech¬ 
nique of his art. 

CoNSTANTOJ Stanislavsky ; My Life in Art. 


1 

T he actor’s task is to put into three dimensions 
the intention which the dramatist has ex¬ 
pressed in two : to represent what is written upon 
the sheet of typescript on the stage. His medium 
is his body, and the conditions imder which he 
must exhibit it: advantages as well as Umitadons. 

The celebrated French actor Coquelin held that 
the actor should be completely plastic, that is to 
say, that he should be able to represent every sort 
of character. In practice this ideal is hardly possible. 
It is customary to divide actors into two main 
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classes, “straight” and “character” actors. The 
“ straight ” actor represents normal parts, appearing 
more or less in his own person. The “ character ” 
actor is versatile and imitative, changing his appear¬ 
ance and his voice, never so happy as when he is 
portraying some oddity far removed from his own 
appearance and manner. The latter type, especially 
in its less talented grades, is by far the commoner. 
It is the straight actors that are hard to find. Char¬ 
acter actors arc as plentiful as baritones are at Broad¬ 
casting House. 

All divisions are arbitrary, and this one has more 
exceptions than most. First of all, a number of 
straight actors can play character parts. They 
play in their own persons (which, in this context, 
means the persons they have made their own) be¬ 
cause convenience or the public demands it. 
Secondly, it is a purely external distinction, re¬ 
ferring to the parts an actor plays rather than to his 
nature. There are as many sorts of actor as there 
are sorts of man, and little is gained by trying to 
classify them, since the classes all overlap. Yet 
certain types stand out. There is the “ bom ” or 
‘‘ natural ” actor, whose first performance is almost 
as good as his ten thousandth. This type, because 
acting comes so easily to him, learns little from 
experience. A few technical dodges, more case, 
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better timing, greater control of voice : this is all 
the years add to him. He is more often than not 
a character actor. He is a quick study,” learns 
his part in no time, arrives without effort at a ninety 
or ninety-five per cent, reading of it, and only gets 
the remaining points under a producer of genius. 
His talent is mimetic. He imitates. 

Opposite to him is the actor whose art grows with 
his personahty. He can only play a part as he feels 
it, and so his art is nourished directly by his ex¬ 
perience of hfe. He tends to improve slowly and, 
early in his career, to give very bad performances 
of roles unsuited to him. Even in those that suit 
him physically, his performance is constantly de¬ 
veloping and improving. He is always interested 
in technique, reahzing from the start that only an 
adequate technique can cover up his defects in 
inspiration. Thus he will, say, give a competent 
performance as a disappointed lover before he has 
been disappointed in love : but a far better, perhaps 
a supreme performance, when he has. In other 
words, his acting is done from within—^in contrast 
to the mimetic type, who acts from the surface of 
hfe. 

Without generalizing too far, we can safely say 
that many of the greatest actors have belonged to 
the “ from within,” or personahty class. 
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II 

It may seem paradoxical to assert that an interest 
in technique is characteristic of the personahty 
class. If he acts from within, why does he bother 
so much about technique ? It seems, to the man 
in the street, a contradiction in terms. The man 
in the street has a peculiar and obstinate heresy 
about art in general, due, if he only knew it, to his 
vast respect for it. He thinks that one cannot both 
enjoy a story as a story and at the same time realize 
how it is done. To enjoy a play, he likes to lose 
himself in it. Any suggestion of “ how it is done ’’ 
breaks his illusion and spoils his fun. He cannot 
therefore believe that one can enjoy a scene all the 
more for seeing, with one half on one’s mind, the 
exact means the actors are using to create the 
illusion, and surrendering to the illusion with the 
other. That, while one’s heart is beating frantically 
with excitement at the story, one can be noting 
all the time just how the villain and the heroine 
are getting their effects. Actually, of course, one 
has thereby a double enjoyment: but at this the 
man in the street obstinately shakes his head. For 
him, inspiration is all. 

Still, in spite of all headshakes, this is exaedy 
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what the actor has to do. He has to let himself go 
with one of his mind, and keep a watchful eye 

upon himself with the other. Ellen Terry records 
in her memoirs that once, in a scene with Irving, 
she surrendered entirely to her emotion, and shed 
real tears. The result was that she was entirely 
ineffective. Her voice was choked, her make-up 
blurred: the scene failed, and she received a 
salutary lecture from Irving at its conclusion. 
This does not mean that the actor must not feel 
the emotion he is representing. It means merely 
that he must convey that feeling to the audience, 
and that, if he fails in this, no depth of feeling in 
himself is of the least use. 

What most people mean when they speak of 
“feeling a part”—/.e. entering into the mental 
and spiritual processes of the character to be 
represented—belongs chiefly to rehearsal. Feeling 
a part in front of an audience should be something 
quite different, in which the actor’s function is 
less to experience than to project the original 
feeling, and to receive back a reflex from the 
audience. 

That actors are often deeply moved is a truism : 
but they have to keep a professional eye on them¬ 
selves, to make sure that they are in full touch 
with their audience. 

( 4 , 872 ) 
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III 

When an actor is in full touch with his audience, 
acting can become an affair of magic. A current of 
mysterious sympathy is flowing between him and 
them, making all things possible for him, and 
possible almost without effort. Magic in art, as in 
life, is the power to utiUze natural forces, to direct, 
with a minimum of personal intervention, a current 
which is already flowing. When he is getting his 
supreme effects, the actor is often—as it were— 
resting upon this current which circulates between 
him and the audience, and letting it do his work. 
Many playgoers will remember Mr. Robert 
Speaight’s deUvery of Becket’s sermon in T. S. 
Ehot’s Murder in the Cathedral. How easily he 
took it. How he held the entire audience in the 
palm of his hand ! That ease, that grip, that 
magic was achieved by an exact balance between 
emotional sincerity and practised art. The actor 
felt the passage and believed in it. He had the 
intuitive power which enabled him to use the 
current. He had the knowledge, the experience, 
the dehberate art, earned by years of practice, to 
make his emotion and his submission effective : 
to represent truly what he felt and knew. 
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In another vein, no one who has seen Mr. 
George Robey can fail to realize how this great 
artist draws from his audience, almost before he 
has appeared, the current of sympathy, on which 
he sails like a full galleon. No one on the stage has 
a more devastating attack, or can hammer a point 
home harder when force is needed : and no one, 
when all goes well, can make his audience do more 
for him, and get an effect with less effort. 

IV 

The name of Irving was mentioned just now, and 
Irving was the very type of those actors whose art 
develops with and depends upon their pcrsonahty. 
(Such personality, by the way, may only be mani¬ 
fested fully on the stage. There are actors of genius 
who can seem colourless away from the foothghts. 
But that is beside the point. All we can fairly ask 
of an artist is that he reach his full stature in the 
particular medium which has chosen him.) There 
was about Irving something daemonic, which 
enabled him, despite defects of physique and voice, 
to mesmerize an audience, and to stand out larger 
than human : which gave him the power, in the 
great Shakespearian parts, to rise triumphantly to 
those summits of poetry upon which the individual 
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character is transcended and the voice becomes the 
very voice of life. Several of those whom his 
shadow touched had this power, or something 
of it: Sir Frank Benson, whose “ athletic dignity ” 
Mr. Yeats speaks of, and who had, at certain 
moments, an aristocratic power and nobility of 
pose that lifted the action to another plane : Sir 
John Martin Harvey, who had (and has still) the 
same power to suggest greatness : Sir Jolmston 
Forbes-Robertson, whose nobility and haunting 
beauty of voice transfigured the scene : there were 
giants in those days. Wc need not yearn for those 
days, because the modem stage is in a better case : 
but, since Mr. Henry Ainley and Mr. Matheson 
Lang were in the full tide of youth, we have no 
giants. A great number of subtle and sincere and 
practised and experienced stage artists : a few 
brilliant personalities : an aspirant or two to the 
sub-giant class : but no giants. 

V 

It used to be said in detraction of Irving that, no 
matter what part he played, he was “ always him¬ 
self.’’ This is often said of actors to-day, and we 
must distinguish very carefully between the various 
things it may mean. There arc actors who appear 
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always in the same personality and the same role. 
The public has fallen in love with them in a certain 
part, and they are condemned always to play it. For 
example, Mr. Robertson Hare must always appear 
as a virtuous and worthy man involved, through no 
fault of his own, in a series of disreputable and 
ludicrous misfortunes. Then there is the actor with 
a strongly-marked personality who, expert in 
putting this personality across, chooses or is chosen 
for such roles as give him the best chance to display 
it. He does not go towards the part: he makes the 
part come to him. The type to which Irving 
belonged was different. Seeing him on the stage, 
the playgoers of the eighties and nineties could not 
forget that he was Irving : but they marvelled at 
the number of characters which Irving’s unmistak¬ 
able personality could manifest. Half a dozen of 
Irving’s parts were not half a dozen performances 
of the same part. He manifested in them different 
facets of the same personality, but they were totally 
unlike one another. He was not a protean actor, 
like the Irish player, Mr. J. M. Kerrigan, who so 
completely changed with each character he played 
that I had often to look in the programme to find 
who he was. Irving was always Irving, a man able 
through a lens of strongly individual shape and 
colour to give a dazzling, often a terrifying glimpse 
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of tragic and romantic character. He was, essen¬ 
tially, a poetic actor. 


VI 

There are people who deny that acting is an art, 
and class it with juggling and billiard-playing as a 
mere form of skill. This is the same as to deny 
art to the violinist and the pianist. There is a kind 
of acting, as there is a kind of virtuoso musicianship, 
which is no more significant than balancing things 
on one’s nose. But acting at its best, like executive 
musicianship at its best, is the art of presenting what 
the dramatist or composer imagined in the form 
under which he imagined it, or some form com¬ 
parable to it in power. ^ It is more than mere 
reproduction. Every created part is susceptible 
of a dozen different interpretations. I have seen 
a round dozen of Hamlets, and each, even the 
feeblest, contributed something, if it was only the 
interpretation of a line. An actor will come along 
and take a part which has been overlooked for 
years and make a new thing of it. I shall never 
forget my astonishment and deUght when, in 

^ It docs not follow that the author knows everything about 
his own work. He may not realize how good it is till an 
executive artist of genius gets hold of it: or how many facets 
it has, until different artists have performed it. 
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Nigel Playfair’s production of The Rivals, a pro¬ 
duction brimming with good acting, a player 
named Guy le Feuvre, whom I knew only as a 
tenor in musical comedy, took the part of Sir 
Lucius ©’Trigger, which is generally made a mere 
figure of bombast, and, playing it with an exquisite 
humour and tenderness, hfted it into the very 
forefront of the play : so that one understood for 
the first time how, at the first performance, the play 
failed owing to the incompetence of the actor who 
took this part. 

The theatre is full of these transformations and 
surprises. 

VII 

One might go on writing about the actor for ever. 
An eloquent summary of his task is the following, 
from that actor’s Bible, Stanislavsky’s My Life in 
Art, 

“ The actor must first of all beUeve in every¬ 
thing that takes place on the stage, and most of 
all he must believe in what he himself is doing. 
And one can believe only in the truth. Therefore 
it is necessary to feel this truth at all times, to 
know how to find it, and for this it is unescapable 
to develop one’s artistic sensitivity to truth. ... I 
speak of the truth of emotions, of the truth of 
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inner creative urges which strain forward to 
find expression, of the truth of the memories 
of bodily and physical perceptions. I am not 
interested in a truth that is without myself; I 
am interested in the truth that is within myself, 
the truth of my relation to this or that event on 
the stage, to the properties, the scenery, the other 
actors who play parts in the drama with me, to 
their thoughts and emotions. 

“ The actor says to himself: 

All these properties, make-ups, costumes, 
the scenery, the publicness of the performance, 
are lies. I know they arc lies, I know I do not 
need any of them. But if they were true, then 
I would do this and this, and I would behave 
in this manner and this way towards this and this 
event.’ 

“ I came to understand that creativeness begins 
from that moment when in the soul and imagina¬ 
tion of the actor there appears the magical, 
creative if While only actual reality exists, 
only practical truth which a man naturally 
cannot but believe, creativeness has not yet 
begun. Then the creative if appears, that is, 
the imagined truth which the actor can beheve 
as sincerely and with greater enthusiasms than 
he believes practical truth, just as the child be- 
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lieves in the existence of its doll and of all life in 
it and around it. From the moment of the ap¬ 
pearance of if the actor passes from the plane of 
actual reality into the plane of another life, 
created and imagined by himself. Believing in 
tliis life, the actor can begin to create.” 

The vital points in this summary are that the 
actor must have the truth within himself; that 
he must act from the centre outwards, so that every 
word and gesture manifests what is within : and 
that he does not need the properties, etc., to con¬ 
vince him of the trudi of what he is playing. It is 
necessary to emphasize this, because what Stanis¬ 
lavsky says immediately afterwards might seem to 
make acting depend upon the accessories. It does 
not. They are there to help the audience, rather 
than the actor. If necessary, he can create upon 
the empty stage. Imaginative truth, imaginative 
reality, are what the actor needs. 

vin 

That is the sum of the whole matter. An actor 
docs not only reproduce or imitate. He creates : 
using all his gifts of observation and voice and 
gesture and technique for this process of creation. 
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As the sculptor liberates from the stone the figure 
he has seen within it, so the actor liberates, from 
what nature has given him, the character, the truth, 
which he has imagined. Whether playing in 
Racine or doing a solo turn in a music hall, he is 
intensifying something within himself: and—^no 
matter how he has acquired it—^his performance 
depends on this intensity. 

Some time after writing this, I came upon the 
following words of Mr. Charles Laughton, in an 
interview with the Observer's film correspondent. 
He was commenting on Mr. Gary Cooper’s per¬ 
formance in Mr. Deeds Comes to Town. 

“ We act in opposite ways. His is presenta¬ 
tional acting, mine is representational. I get at 
a part from the outside. He gets at it from the 
inside, from his own clear way of looking at life. 
His is the right way, if you can do it.” 

Mr. Laughton added that he himself could do 
it, if he gave himself sufficient time : and has 
since proved tliat, indeed, he can. 

The actor is intensifying this something within 
himself until it touches universal truth. It docs not 
matter ‘‘ how much ” original equipment he has, or 
“ how little.” Once he attains this intensity, which 
is the secret of all art, his place is with the great. 
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Chapter XVII 


CONCLUSION 

All souls have a vehicle or body, and when one has said 
that . . . one has escaped from the abstract schools who seek 
always the power of some church or institution, and found 
oneself with great poetry, and superstition which is not popular 
poetry, in a pleasant dangerous world. 

W. B. Yeats : Per Arnica Silentia Luna, 


I 

I ONLY wish I had space in which to try to 
record something of the pleasure I have got 
from the theatre in the thirty-odd years that I have 
been able to watch it with something of critical 
appreciation. It would be good to set down the 
performances and the actors that have delighted 
me and become a part of the furniture of my mind. 
The Shakespearian performances, for instance, 
from Tree’s The Merchant of Venice in 1907 to 
Gielgud’s Romeo and Juliet, in which, among other 
felicities, Mr. Laurence Olivier topped, until the 
death scene, all the Mercutios I have known—and 
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a distinguished company they are : I could fill 
pages with them. The Hamlets alone would make 
a chapter. Then, the endless game, making the 
perfect cast of some play from the best perform¬ 
ances I have seen! The Importance of Being 
Earnest, for instance : Mr. Horace Booth’s Jack 
Worthing, Mr. Melville Cooper’s Dr. Chasuble — 
pages and pages and pages ! Again, how can one 
speak of one performance without immediately 
recalling a score of others ? And there are the 
dead to lament, the prematurely lost comedians, 
the tragedians who died young : and, fast on their 
heels, the music-hall singers, the pantomime dames, 
all those who, by excellence in their own job, 
became for a moment the mouthpieces of life 
itself, and lifted something from the space-time 
of the stage to a Valhalla beyond time and space. 
I have seen it happen so often, I am so grateful 
to a legion of them : and already there are so 
many whose names would mean nothing if I set 
them down. 


n 

The pleasure and the experience which wc can 
Iget from the theatre is incalculable. It ranges from 
/the exaltation of tragedy nobly performed to the 
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helpless laughter of farce at its maddest. It covers 
the whole gamut of human emotions. It is as 
wide and as deep as life. It is life, set in a frame 
for our contemplation, manifested to us under 
particular conditions. 


ni 

But we can get more from drama than by watch¬ 
ing it in the theatre. We can ourselves act, or, if 
we have no gift for expression, can take part in the 
organizing and presenting of a play. Nowadays, 
when almost every village has its play-producing 
society, there is no lack of opportunity for the 
enthusiast. There are few more satisfactory human 
experiences than taking part in and bringing to a 
successful conclusion the production of a play, 
whether by acting, producing, helping at rehearsals, 
lending a hand with make-up, scenery, or dresses— 
what you will, as long as it is an active part in the 
communal endeavour. Such collaboration is its 
own reward. The joint surmounting of difficulties, 
the necessary compromises, the accidents, the 
disasters avoided in the nick of time, the hours of 
labour brought to a happy end—^presenting a play 
brings aU these, plus the peculiar satisfaction which 
comes from joint labour for an artistic end. 
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The end is, of course, self-sufficient: but the 
incidental good that can arise by the way is by no 
means to be neglected. In a village, this incidental 
good can be of the greatest value. There is no 
better solvent for misunderstanding and suspicion 
and so-called class difficulty than the communal 
labour of putting on a play. Educationally, too, it 
is invaluable. I used to help in the annual produc¬ 
tion of a play at a boys’ school. It was astonishing 
to see the good it did. Every boy was the quicker 
after it, and the easier to teach. Talent was dis¬ 
covered in unsuspected places. Boys who hitherto 
had been nobodies acquired self-confidence and 
came out of their shells. All, staff and boys alike, 
were brought closer together by working for weeks 
at a job which they all enjoyed. 

But—^it must be emphasized—these arc only 
useful by-products of a sovereign end. The drama 
needs no moralistic support. It is itself. 

IV 

Drama is the manifestation of life under certain 
prescribed conditions. Our whole hfe on earth, 
if the world’s wisest voices are to be believed, is 
nothing more. The drama bears the same sort of 
relation to our life as our life bears to life eternal. 
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Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all that it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave but a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our httle hfe 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

The actor belongs to time, but what he manifests 
eternal. 


THE END 
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